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| Eduration For Service 


HE final test of our educational system will be on the point 

as to whether or not it increasingly produces generations 

of men and women better equipped mentally, morally and physi- 

cally, and more powerfully influenced by a desire to devote their 
talents and their lives to a useful pursuit of unselfish ends. 


—Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


The Easter Convention 


Alberta teachers will again have the opportunity of discuss- 
ing, at the Easter Convention, their professional problems, as 
only an organized body can discuss them. A large number of 
teachers will attend, both to discuss the new High School curri- 
culum and to hear the Convention speaker, Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
President of the University of Washington. The Convention and 
Annual General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance will be 
held in the Central Methodist Church, Calgary, April 21-24. 
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School 
Text Books 
and 
Teacher’s Helps 













































































Welcome to Calgary 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE 


cordially welcomes the members of the 
A.E.A. and A.T.A. to Calgary on the 
occasion of their Annual Convention, 
and hopes that it may be most profit- 
able to all. 


CAN I BE OF SERVICE TO YOU IN 
ANY WAY—taking care of your par- 
cels, supplying information about the 
city, placing at your disposal our cor- 
respondence facilities? This store de- 
sires to help you while in the city. 


F, E. OSBORNE 


112 HIGHTH AVENUE WEST 













































































Chemistry and Two Hundred and 

Physical Science Forty Page 

Apparatus and Catalogue for 
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TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


We are anxious that all parts of the Province be adequately 
represented at the Annual General Meeting during Easter 
Week. 


REPRESENTATION BY DELEGATES AT ANNUAL 
MEETING.— . 


(1) Locals of six members are allowed one delegate. 
,(2) Locals of ten members are allowed two delegates. 


(3) Locals of ewenty-five members are allowed three 
delegates. 

(4) Larger locals may add one delegate for each addi- 
tional 25 or fraction thereof. 


N.B.—All members of the Alliance have the right to 
speak at the Annual General Meeting, but only ACCREDITED 
DELEGATES FROM LOCALS have the right to vote. 
Delegates’ expenses are pooled. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES.—At the present time the A.T.A. 
membership is more than 200 ahead of last year. Please con- 
centrate on the collection of membership fees for the current 
year. All who have not yet paid their fees since Easter, 1922, 
are technically out of standing from now on. Will Local Exe- 
cutiyes do their best to make 1923-24 a real ‘‘bumper year?’’ 
Considering adverse conditions prevailing throughout Alberta— 
the difficulty of collecting taxes and the consequent non-pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries—a heavy increase in membership will 
not only evidence the increasing solidarity and growing 
strength of the teaching profession, but it will rurnish the pub- 
lic with a notable exception of a provincial organization in 
these days growing by leaps and bounds. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES FOR YEAR ENDING EASTER, 1924 


Will you please concentrate on the collection of fees? Many 
members have not yet remitted for the current year, although 
technically, they have been out of standing since December 31 
last. One vigorous final effort exerted by local executives 
during the remaining weeks of March will justify the prophecy 
that 1923-24 will be a ‘‘bumper’’ membership year. 


EXECUTIVE ELECTION 


Ballots will be printed and mailed to every member at the 
same time as the resolutions are sent out. The Constitution 
provides for the Annual Meeting to elect the officers. How- 
ever, since the first election of the executive an opportunity 
has been given to every member of the Alliance to register a 
vote. The result of the Ballot has always been accepted by the 
Annual General Meeting as a definite expression of the will 
of the membership with regard to who shall be their elected 
cepresentatives, and the Annual General Meeting has merely 
ratified the result of the ballot and instructed someone to cast 
a ballot to elect each successful candidate shown by the vote 
of the mémbership. . 


NOMINATIONS 


PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE ELECTION 


The following members have been nominated by locals and 
have consented to become candidates for election. Several 
others were nominated, but refused to accept the nomination: 


PRESIDENT— 
W. W. Scott, Calgary High Local. Nominated by Calgary 
High, Edmonton Public. Edmonton High, Stony Plain. 


VICE-PRESIDENT— 
C. L. Gibbs. Edmonton High. Nominated by Edmonton 
High. 
Miss E. Patterson, Calgary Public. Nominated by Calgary 
Public. 
S. R. Tompkins. Lethbridge High. Nominated by Leth- 
bridge, Edmonton Public. 


EDMONTON GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIVE— 
H. L. Humphries, Edmonton Public. Nominated by Edmon- 
ton Public. 
F. O’Brien, Edmonton Separate. Nominated by Edmonton 
Separate. 
A. Waite, Edmonton High. Nominated by Edmonton High. 


~ 
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John Murray Gibbon, who has 
lived, studied and worked in many 
lands, is devoting to Canada the 
fruits of his wide experience. Our 
country figures in his books, 
“Scots in Canada’, “‘The Con- 
quering Hero’’, etc. 


TO THE CANADIAN TEACHER 


For free distribution among Canadian teachers an illustrated pamphlet has 
been compiled which gives a comprehensive survey of Canadian develop- 
ment in literature. It ‘has been written with the co-operation of leading 
authorities on the subject, and is issued with the object of promoting a 
greater interest in Canadian literature and especially for the convenience 
of Canadian teachers desiring to give lessons and set 2ssays on their favor- 
ite authors. 


In it you will find the essential characteristics of many of our writers and 
the distinguished qualities of their work. The article is reprinted from and 
is one of the many unique features of the new Canadian edition of 


The Book of Knowledge 





Please send me FREE of cost my 





FREE BOOKLET FOR TEACHERS 


**Poets and Prose Writers in Canada’’. 


ATA. April. and railways. 


Which contains the story if the developmgnt of Canadian 
nationality, the thrilling tales of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
copy of the Booklet and the awakening of the Great West; the life story of the 
representatives of the Crown in Canada, of the Statesmen 


< a who have led Canada’s steps along the path of nationhood, 
Name .... . . School | and of the men who in RELIGION, EDUCATION, LITER- 
BNE on ola eT ee ee ATURE, ART, FINANCE, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, and 
AGRICULTURE have helped to build up this Dominion. 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY, LIMITED In it we may learn of CANADA’S natural resources in 
Publishers the Book of Knowledge forest and mine, of Canada’s activies in fishing and farm- 

Tribune Building : Winnipeg, Man. ing, of Canada’s water-ways and water-powers, steamships 
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CALGARY GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIVE— 
F. Parker, Calgary Public. Nominated by Calgary Public. 


N. ALBERTA GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIVE— 
James McCrea, Vegreville. Nominated by Vegreville. 


8.W. ALBERTA— 
Miss Jean Jackson, Lethbridge Public. 
Lethbridge Public, Lethbridge High. 
Jno. Stevenson, Pincher Creek. Nominated by Bellevue, 
Pincher Creek. i 
Golden L. Woolf, Cardston. Nominated by Cardston. 


8.E. ALBERTA— 
No nomination yet received. 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Nominated by 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The first session will be held in the 
CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, FIRST 
STREET, W. CALGARY, commencing at 1.30 
p.m. on MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1924. 

The Tuesday evening session is being re- 
served exclusively for discussing matters re- 
q lating to the A.T.A. Bureau of Education. 











RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


CONTRACTS 
1 

WHEREAS, The existing form of contract issued by the 
Department of Education makes it possible for School Boards 
to inflict injustice on teachers, in that no provision is made for 
teacher representation at the investigation in case of dismissal, 
and that only two days’ notice of such investigation is pro- 
vided for; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the Department 
be asked to modify the form of contract to provide for teacher 
representation at investigations dealing with dismissals, and for 
ten days’ clear notice of such investigation to the teacher. 
(Edmorton High.) 

2 

WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that teachers are 
frequently made the innocent victims of local factional jeal- 
ousies; and , 

WHEREAS. Cases have been cited in which teachers of 
unblemished records have been dismissed as a result of these 
local disputes; and 

WHEREAS, In our opinion such procedure is a gross in- 
justice to such teacher and yet a greater injustice to the 
pupils: 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That sieps should be 
taken at once by the Department of Education to render it 
illegal for a Board to terminate a contract with a teacher for 
any other causes than professional inefficiency or gross mis- 
conduci, or neglect to obey a lawful order of the Board. (Ed- 
monton High.) 

3 

WHEREAS, It is known to this Local that teachers have 
suffered because of ill-feeling leading to dismissal through com- 
plaints derogatory to the teacher’s character or work or both, 
made to the board of trustees by parents having children under 
his control. 

BE IT RESOLVED, Thet ti:e teachers’ contracts include a 
clause stating that any complaint from any source to a school 


board regarding a teacher be made in writing and signed by the 
person making the complaint; and further, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the meeting where the teacher is 
to hear reasons for his dismissal discussed that the name of the 
complainants be divulged to the teacher, and an opportunity 
given for the teacher to interview the complainant in the 
presence of the Board of Trustees and a disinterested party, 
preferably a ratepayer, and that unless the complaints are valid 
the teacher be protected by retaining his position and the com- 
plainants be censured.. (Stony Plain.) 

4 

WHEREAS, The insertion in teachers’ contracts of a clause 
providing for two days’ notice to a teacher of a meeting to 
discuss termination of contract by a school board, is an ac- 
knowledgement of the right of the teacher to be informed of 
the causes of dismissal, and to present her case with regard to 
the validity or justice of these causes: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Department of Education be 
urged, in order to give this clause its full value, to cause the 
clause to be altered by the substitution of ‘‘ten’’ for ‘‘two.’’ 
(Calgary Public.) 

5 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the proviso attached to Section 
(6) Six of Agreemen: between Trustees and Teachers, namely: 

**Provided that no such notice shali be given by the Board 
until the teacher has been given the privilege of attending a 
meeting of the Board (of which two clear days’ notice in writ- 
ing shall be given to the teacher), to hear its reasons for pro- 
posing to terminate the Agreement.’’— 

Be made to read: ‘‘Provided that no such notice shall be 
given by the Board until the teacher has been given the privil- 
ege of attending a meeting of the Board (of which ten clear 
days’ notice in writing shall be given to the teacher), to hear 
its reasons for proposing to terminate the Agreement.’’— 
(Calgary High.) : 

SICK PAY 
6 

WHEREAS, Cumulative sick Pay has been tried in a part 
of the province and found to be satisfactory; and 

WHEREAS, Some School Boards have refused to intro- 
duce the scheme: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we petition the 
Provincial Alliance to take such steps as will aid the genera} 
adoption of the plan.—(Calgary High.) 

7 

WHEREAS, The plan of apportioning two days’ sick leave 
to each month and making adjustments at the end of the term 
works a hardship on the individual teacher; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we petition the 
Depariment to enact by statute such legislation as necessary 
to instruct all School Boards that no deduction be made from 
current month’s salary checks, but that adjustments be made 
from the last check of each term. 


DISMISSALS OF TEACHERS 
8 

RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. again strongly urge the De- 
partment of Education to make any written message sent by 
the Secretary of a School Board accepting a teacher for any, 
position with such Board, be a binding agreement in lieu of 
the regular agreement, until such ‘time as the regular agreement 
has been signed. (Edmonton Public.) 

9 

RESOLVED, That the Department of Education be again 
requested te put inte everatiin the Conciliation Board previ- 
ously agreed to; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED. That all cases before 
going ‘to said Board for consideration, pass through the Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Alliance, thus assuring that each case 
be authentic and worthy of consideration by the Board. (Ed 
monton Public.) 
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Plan Now for Your 
Summer Vacation 


VIA THE 








CANADIAN TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
MEETING — VICTORIA, 
AUGUST 12-16, 1924 











VANCOUVER-VICTORIA 


and other 
PACIFIC COAST POINTS 
See the Grandeur of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES 


Visit Banff, Lake Louise, Glacier and other entrancing centres next summer 









LOVELY BUNGALOW CAMPS DELIGHTFULLY 
SITUATED IN THE MOUNTAINS 


To TORONTO--MONTREAL 


AND OTHER EASTERN POINTS 
Excellent train service, offering courteous dependable service. 


The ‘“TRANSCANADA LIMITED”’ will be resumed in May 


To BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


AT WEMBLEY PARK 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFERS A DISTINCTIVE 
SERVICE ON TRAIN AND STEAMER 
BOOK EARLY AND ENSURE THE ACCOMMODATION 
YOU DESIRE 














FULL INFORMATION AS TO FARES AND RESERVATIONS GLADLY ARRANGED BY ANY 


TICKET AGENT, OR DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, CALGARY. 


«ven me CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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EASTER WEEK 


10 
RESOLVED, That Easter week be made a Statutory Holi- 
day. (Stony Plain Local.) 
11 
RESOLVED, That the present Easter vacation provided 
for attendance at the Provincial Convention should be declared 
a statutory holiday. (Edmonton High.) 


200-DAY YEAR 


12 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the teaching year be reduced to 
two hundred days and that salaries be computed on this basis. 
(Stony Plain Local.) 
13 
_RESOLVED, That the school year should consist of 200 
teaching days. (Edmonton High.) 


ADVISORY BOARD 


14 
RESOLVED, That an Advisory Board similar to that in 
Manitoba should be created in Alberta. (Edmonton High.) 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


15 

WHEREAS, The present system of government grants to 
school districts is not conducive to efficiency; 

BE IT RESOLVED. That greater efficiency would be ob 
tained if the government grants were used as a bonus to the 
length of service; inspectors’ reports; class of certificate; 
special qualifications; summer school work and School Fair 
work. (Smoky Lake Local.) 


CONSTITUTION 


16 

WHEREAS, Our President, under the present Constitution, 
is the nominal Chief Executive, while in reality the General 
Secretary-Treasurer is the real Executive officer; and 

WHEREAS, The same condition prevails with regard to 
the Bureau of Education and its directing manager; and 

WHEREAS, Under these conditions the President could 
not be expected to assume full responsibility for the direction 
of the organization; and 

WHEREAS, The President should be the real and respon- 
sible chief Executive, in whom all administrative authority is 
centralized, as is the case in the American Federation of Labor 
and the U.F.A.; 

WE DO HEREBY RESOLVE: WHEREAS. The duties and 
responsibilities of the President, General Secretary-Treasurer 
and Directing Manager of the Bureau of Education are not 
clearly defined by the constitution, which naturally results in 
serious difficulties in effective administration: That a new 
article be added to the regulations defining duties and respon- 
sibilities of officers as follows: 

1. The President shall take full charge of the administra- 
tive duties of the General Alliance in all its branches, and 
shall be responsible to the Executive Committee for the dis- 
charge of the said duties. A meeting of the Executive shall 
be called at least quarterly, and as much oftener as occasions 
require. 

2. That the article headed, ‘‘Constitution and Election of 
Executive Committee shall read as follows: The Executive 
Council shal} consist of seven members, the President. Vice4 
President and five district representatives. The President and 
Vice-President shall be elected by the delegates at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for one 
year, or until their successors are elected. The District Repre- 
sentatives shall lild office for two years (two and three of 
them retiring alteri:ately), and shall be elected by popular vote 
in their respective ““lectoral Districts. 


3. That Regulation 25 shall read as follows. The Executive 
Council shall be the Executive and Administrative body of the 
Alliance and shall consist of the President, Vice-President and 
five other members. 

4. Regulation 28 shall be changed as follows: The words, 
‘*The immediate Past President shall become President’’ shall 
have substituted therefor, ‘‘The Executive shall choose from 
among the members of the Alliance a President to fill the 
position for the remainder of the unexpired term.’’ 

5. Article 30 shall have the following added to it: ‘‘The 
President shall be paid a yearly salary of $4,000 and adminis- 
trative expenses.’’ (Cardston Local.) 


17 

RESOLVED, That no paid official of the A.T.A. or sub- 
sidiary organization can hold an elective office under the 
A.T.A. (Edmonton High.) 

18 

WHEREAS, In past years much valuable time has been 
wasted by the delegates to the A.G.M. discussing many reso- 
lutions of little importance to the Alliance as a whole, and as 
@ consequence it has been necessary to neglect or rush more 
important business: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Provincial Executive of the 
A.T.A. be requested to abandon the usual procedure and bring 
in or accept, say, 6, but not more than 10. resolutions of general 
interest. which can be acted upon at the A.G.M., and imme- 
diate and necessary action taken if thought advisable; and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED, That notice of change 
of procedure be advertised in the A.T.A. Magazine. together 
with copies of resolutions to be discussed. Also that results 
and reports of action taken be published as soon as possible 
after the A.G.M. (Edmonton High.) 


19 
RESOLVED, That the General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
submit an estimate to each annual meeting of the Alliance of 
the expenditures for the coming year, and that such meeting 
shall have the power to pass on the various items of the budget. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


20 
RESOLVED, That the annual meeting of delegates of the 
A.T.A. be requested to appoint a committee of investigation 
to enquire into existing affairs in relationship between the 
officers of the A.T.A. and of the Bureau of Education, and any 
fridiion existing thereof, and make a full report to the pres- 
ent delegates of the A.T.A. with recommendations respecting 
consolidation of offices with a view to economizing and facili- 
tating the business of the A.T.A. and the Bureau, which is 
rightly and should be a ‘‘child of the Alliance.’’ (Edmonton 
Public.) 
21 
RESOLVED, That sufficient time be set aside at the An- 
nual General Meeting for a full and free discussion of the 
Educational Bureau, for the purpose of hearing reports and 
making such changes in the financing, managemeni: and objec- 
tives as may be considered advisable in the best interests of 
the Alliance. (Edmonton High.) 


MAGAZINE 


22 

RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. Magazine adopt a change 
of policy and that the magazine be edited more along ‘the line 
of teachers’ helps, type lessons for different grades, and on 
different subjects being included and forming the major part 
of the magazine; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the magazine 
shall also include a question box for teachers’ difficulties. 
(Edmonton Public.) 
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Summer Study at the Capital of 
the Province 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


will be held at the 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
from 


July 2 to August 5, 1924 





Classes (a) for teachers in profes- 
sional subjects; (b) for undergradu- 
ates; (c) for beginners in foreign lan- 
guages; (d) for review of the Grade XI. 
subjects; (e) for those who need addi- 
tional training in music and physical 
education. 


Courses will be offered in Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture, Art, Chemistry, 
Chorus Singing, Design, Drawing and 
Paintng, Economics, Educational Pro- 
blems, English, Elementary Science, 
First Aid, French, Folk Dancing, Gen- 
eral Science, Geography, History of 
Education, Household Economies, Hy- 
giene, industrial Arts, Latin, Mathem- 
aties, Music, Organized Play, Penman- 
ship, Physical Education, Physies, Pri- 
mary Methods, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Psychology. 


In addition to those listed above, the 
University will offer the subjects of the 
first and second years. ‘These will 
carry credit towards a degree as usual. 


Tuition fees: $4.00 each for one or 
two courses; $10.00 for three courses. 


Booklet containing details of courses 
will be mailed to each teacher about 
April 10th. 

Address: 

The Director, 

Summer School for Teachers, 
Department of Education, 
Edmonton. 








FOR CAKES, PASTRYS, COOKED 


MEATS OR A GOOD HOME 
COOKED MEAL TRY 


Che Home Bel 


135 8th Avenue West Calgary 




















CLUB CAFE 


Quality First Restaurant 


111 8th Avenue West 
Calgary 

















1850 70 YEARS 
(YE OLDE FIRME) 


Migh grade PIANOS and PLAYER PIANOS, 
VICTROLAS AND BRUNSWICK 
PHONOGRAPHS | 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


Everything in Victor Records and Music Rolls. Mail 
orders given prompt attention.. Postage paid on two 
or more Records 


HEINTZMAN & CO. LTD 
332-8th Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 























Empress Hotel 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
CALGARY 


European Plan 
100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
First Class Grill in Connection 
Free Bus Meets All Trains 


Chas. Traunweiser John Svan Jackson 
Prop. WM anager 
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23 
RESOLVED, That in order to create interesi in the Alli- 
ance, and to keep members informed as to the work being 
accomplished, a report of meetings of the executive be given 
in the columns of the A.T.A. Magazine. And that the General 
Secretary be instrucied to give a summary of the progress 
being made from month to month. (Vegreville.) 


24 

WHEREAS, It is desirable in the interesis of the A.T.A. 
that every member receive a copy of the A.T.A. Magazine and 
take an interest in it: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the management 
be urged to include more material as to matter and methods 
which shall be of interest to all classes of teachers.—(Calgary 
High.) 


EXAMINATIONS 


25 

WHEREAS, The Department of Education set examina- 
tions in 1923 involving two subjects combined in one paper; 
and 

WHEREAS. The same policy is apparently to be adopted 
“this year; and 

WHEREAS, We believe this to be false economy and con- 
“rary to the best interests of education: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance strongly protests such action. (Lethbridge 
Public.) 


26 ° 
RESOLVED, That all candidates for High School entrance 
should sit for Departmental Examinations. (Edmonton High.) 


27 
RESOLVED. That the reports of the Board of Sub-Exam- 
iners, re results of Departmental examinations, should be final. 
subject only to the right of appeal on the part of the candi- 
date. (Edmonton High.) 


28 

WHEREAS, It is known to this local that a Rural School 
Board appointed an unqualified person to act as presiding 
examiner in place of the teacher during the June Departmental 
Examinations, 1923, for Grade VIII.: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That in the appointment of the ex- 
aminer for rural districts precaution should be taken that ‘the 
said examiner be a competent person and able to read and 
write English correctly. (Dalroy Local.) 


29 

WHEREAS, A movement has been started to have the De- 
partmental Examinations conducted in July; and 

WHEREAS, The extending of intensive study into the 
month of July is inimical to the physical well-being of the stu- 
dents and prejudicial to their success at examinations: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we go on record 
as opposed to such a policy.—(Calgary High.) 


30 
WHEREAS, The combined examinations do not give the 
candidates a fair chance: 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. go on 
record as being opposed to such examinations being held for 
any grades.—(Bellevue.) 


EXAMINATIONS BOARD 


31 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the membership of the High 
School and Matriculation Examinations Board be extended to 
include High School Principals as representatives of the High 
School teachers of the Province.—(Calgary High.) 





INSPECTION 


32 

WHEREAS, The Department of Education has seen fit to 
reduce the number of Inspectors in the Province of Alberta; 
and 

WHEREAS, Such a policy is detrimental to educational 
efficiency in rural schools, since it is practically impossible 
for the remaining Inspectors to visit such schools more than 
once, if that often, in the academic year of two hundred days; 
and ; 

WHEREAS, We do not consider it just or fair that trained 
Inspectors should be called from rural districts to inspect city 
schools during certain months of the year, because rural teach- 
ers need guidance from the Inspector through lack of experi- 
ence or lack of time to devote to so many classes. much more 
than city teachers who always have the assistance of Superin- 
tendents, Principals or colleagues of years of experience; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this Annual Meet- 
ing-of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance do strongly urge the De- 
partment of Education to reconsider its action in the matter of 
the reduction of the inspectoral Staff. (Pincher Creek Local.) 


PERMITS 
33 
RESOLVED, That, excepting in cases of extreme urgency, 
no permits should be issued. (Edmonton High.) 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
34 

WHEREAS. The most important function of government 
in the Province of Alberta today is the provision of adequate 
and modern educational facilities for the youth of the prov- 
ince; and 

WHEREAS, Education of this type can be assured only 
when those engaged in the profession of education have been 
adequately trained; and 

WHEREAS, The rapid advances in the science of educa- 
tion demand a better equipment on the part of teachers and 
administrators than is at present obtainable through existing 
educational institutions in this province; and 

WHEREAS, The attendance of hundreds of teachers at 
Summer Schools each year, not only in Alberia, but in Cana- 
dian and American colleges as far east as Montreal and Bos- 
ton. indicates clearly that they not only sense the need of this 
training, but are determined to have it even at the cost of 
great personal inconvenience and sacrifice; and 

WHEREAS, Advanced courses and degrees in education 
are now well established in American and British Universities; 
and 

WHEREAS, The degree from a recognized University is 
the method commonly employed of signifying attainment in 
any field of study; 

‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention 
urge on the Government the necessity of establishing in con- 
nection with the University of Alberta either a College of 
Education in close affiliation with it. or a Faculty within the 
University organization where such training as that outlined 
above could be given; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the School of 
Education here proposed offer courses covering four years and 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts in Education.. To this 
end it is further urged that the training now being received 
by teachers at the Normal Schools be so reorganized as to admit 
of its being accepted for credit towards the degree mentioned 
above; 

AND FURTHER, That the courses mentioned in the sec- 
tion next preceding be so organized and administered as to 
practice work and content as to merit the teaching certificate 
of the Department of Education. (Edmonton Public.) 
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$69.00 
Buys One 





Easy Payments 
If Desired 


Teachers Prefer Corona 


because of its proven durability 


Hundreds of teachers have found the new Corona 
a revelation. In spite of the fact that Corona 
weighs less than seven pounds and can be carried 
everywhere, it does work as perfect as the old- 
fashioned ‘‘heavy’’ machine. 

Corona’s standard portable keyboard is so simple 
and its action so quick that it can write more 
words per minute than any other portable type- 


writer. But more than this, Corona has endeared 
itself to teachers and students and the rest of its 
half million users, because— 

Corona is the staunchest, sturdiest and most 
trouble-proof of all writing machines. Its four 
year war record and its eighteen years of service 
prove its ability to withstand severest punish- 
ment. 
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We have a special 
proposition for 
teachers. 

Write for it. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


606 ‘‘A’’ CENTRE STREET 


Facts About the New Corona 


The New Corona is really an office typewriter in portable 
form, perfectly adapted for the work of teacher or student. 
A few of its improved features are: (1) Automatic Ribbon 
Reverse; (2) Ten-Inch Carriage; (3) Standard Portable 
Keyboard; (4) High-Speed Carriage Return and Line Spacer. 
Get acquainted with this remarkable little writing machine. 
If convenient, telephone us for information or write for the 
interesting booklet which will be sent without obligating 
yourself. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


‘*YOUR TYPEWRITER MEN’’ 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Packed in its neat 
carrying case, 
Corona can be 


carried everywhere. 


PHONE M5180 
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35 


INASMUCH AS WE feel that education deserves the same 
professional preparation as do the professions of medicine, law, 


. etc.; 


BE IT RESOLVED, That a committee of the Alliance be 
formed to approach the Department of Education and the 
University with a view to arranging undergraduate courses in 
education leading to a professional degree in education. (Ed- 
monton High.) 

36 

WHEREAS, The profession of ‘teaching is as important, 
presents as many difficulties, and requires as extended a course 
of preparation as any other profession; 

AND WHERFAS The Summer School carried on by the 
Department of Education has been supplementing the teacher 
training required in this province by very helpful courses in 
the art and science of education, but without the granting of a 
degree. which right can be exercised only by the University 
of Alberta or by other universities; 

AND WHEREAS, The granting of a degree in education 
with opportunities to specialize in different branches of the 
work would do a great deal to improve the standard of edu- 
cation and to stabilize and raise the profession of teaching in 
this province: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we ask the Department of Edu- 
cation and the University of Alberta to co-operate in pro- 
viding professional training which would be open to all the 
qualified teachers of Alberta, and which would lead to a degree 
in Education. (Calgary Public.) 

37 

WHEREAS, The successful conduct of the work of educa- 
tion is of the utmost importance to our province and our com- 
‘munities; 

AND WHEREAS, The successful solution of the problems 
facing the teacher requirés mature judgment and intelligence 
of a high order: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Department of 
Education be urged, as a step towards ensuring that the teach- 


_ ers of this province shall be of a type fitted for their work: 


(a) To discontinue the practice of admitting conditioned stu- 

' dents to the Normal Schools; (b) To admit to the Normal 
Schools only students who shall have reached the full age of 
(eighteen years. (Calgary Public.) 


\ ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


38 
RESOLVED, That we as a local go on record as being op- 
posed to rigid instructions being given to delegates to vote in 
a certain definite way on each question presented, we consid- 
ering that the right to vote as they see fit should be given to 
all delegates to the Annual General Meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. (Vegreville.) 


TEXT BOOKS 


39 


WHEREAS, The new course of studies for the elementary 
schools of the province is approaching its final revision and 
authorization py the Department of Education; 

AND WHEREAS, The experience of the teachers carrying 
on the work in the schools has convinced them of the great 
value of suitable textbooks covering definitely the yequired 
work in all subjects, in the hands of the pupils of the inter- 
mediate and senior grades, and of the serious handicap imposed 
upon the pupils when such text books are not in their hands: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Department of Education be 
urged to have authorized as speedily as possible suitable text 
books for the use of the pupils in all the subjects dealt with 
in the senior and intermediate grades. (Calgary Public.) 





TAXATION 
. 40 

WHEREAS, At the recent meeting of the Alberta Munici- 
palities the following resolutions pertaining to educational 
matters were adopted: 

(a) To amend all Charters or Statutes so as to provide 
that cities with over 5.000 population shall be called upon to 
pay School Trustees, only the portion of the school taxes col- 
lected in any one year. 

(b) To provide that a municipality may have power to 
issue debentures subject to the approval of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, which shall be given to School Trustees 
as security for any taxes which may be in arrears. 

({c) To amend the law so as to provide that the total school 
levy including fixed charges in any municipality, shall not 
exceed 20 mills, based upon the assessment of $1,000.00 per 
capita. 

(d) To amend the school curriculum and prévent free sup- 
plies being given to students other than those of indigent par- 
ents, with ‘the view of reducing the present high cost of edu- 
cation. 

(e) To make it compulsory that the cost of technical edu- 
cation shall be borne by the students. 

(f) To make it compulsory that all persons whose net in- 
come exceeds $2,500.00 per annum. and who do not pay prop- 
erty taxes in excess of $100.00 per annum, shall pay $25.00, 
per annum for each child they may send to the Public or High 
Schools. 

AND WHEREAS, We believe the resolutions stated above 
to be incompatible with what is implied in free public educa- 
tion: . 

AND WHEREAS, We believe the resolutions stated above 
imply a radical reorganization of our present system of public 
education: i 

AND WHEREAS. We believe that the local administration 
of public education should be regulated in character and in 
scope solely by governing bodies elected for the special purpose 
and responsible to the Provincial Department of Education, 
and not. directly or indirectly, by governing bodies existing 
chiefly for administration of public affairs other than educa- 
tion: i 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance go on record as opposed to the resolutions above 
mentioned; 

And that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Provincial 
Minster of Education.—(Calgary High.) 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS 

Our representative has endeavored to protect your interests 
while attending the Easter Convention in Calgary by securing 
advertisements from the most reliable hotels, restaurants and 
business houses in the city. Patronize these people and you 
will secure the very bes the city has to offer. They are our 
friends and will give you a hearty welcome if you make it 
known you are a teacher. Do not be afraid to mention their 
ad. in the A.T.A. Magazine; it will help you to enjoy both 
visit and shopping. Read their ads. in this issue and learn 
their names and locations. Then, when you arrive in the city, 
look over their fine displays of Spring goods. We feel proud 
of the class of advertising we are able to offer you. Show 
them that it pays to advertise in the A.T.A. and thus help our 
magazine. 

Following is the list, with names arranged in alphabetical 
order:— 

Hotels—Empress, Palliser and St. Regis. Only three are re- 
commended as being suitable for ladies. Make reservations 
early. Try the 45c lunch at the Palliser. 

Private Hotel—Montrose Place. Only about two rooms avail- 
able. 

Restaurants—Club; Hudson’s Bay; Home Delicacies; Kolb’s 
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WHILE ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 
AT CALGARY—— 
Do Not Fail to See 


“Nanook 
of the North” 


Depicting the life and love of the Eskimo. 


The screen’s greatest novelty drama. 


Something new! Something Different! 





Ask any of the Calgary school teachers who 


saw the pre-view of this picture. 





During Convention Week 


Palace Theatre 














**The Most Exclusive Hat Shop in the West’’ 


Lovely Hats 
for Easter 


ae een 


Miss Miller’s Hat Shop 


1220 18ST ST. WEST 


Our display of Spring Millinery is now at its 
best. Be sure to visit this fashionable Hat 
Shop when in the city. 


Lovely Trimmed Hats at .... $6.95, $12.00 and $15.00 
Ready-to-Wear Hats, so suitable for every day wear, 
ee err $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00 


We specialize in Pattern Hats for 
Particular Women 


CALGARY MILLINERY STORE 
JESSIE MILLER 
1220 1st St. West, Noble Hotel Block 
































Nothing over $5.00 Nothing over $5.00 


GALLAWAY’S 


Main Store: 134 7th Ave. West 
Specialists in Ladies’ and Children’s Wear 


The foremost manufacturing concerns of 
Canada are constantly ‘‘scoured’’ for their 
best to meet our requirements as Specialists. 
How well we have succeeded is reflected in 
our New Spring Stocks, which are far and 
away the best we have ever attempted. 


LADIES’ WEAR 
Nothing Over $5.00 


Blouses, Cotton Dresses, Wool Dresses. Middies. Sweat- 
ers. Riding Breeches, Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
Neckwear, Handkerchiefs. 


You will be surprised at the amount of Style and 
Quality we are able to squeeze into a $5.00 bill. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
We Are Leaders in This Line. 


Wool and Cotton Dresses, Cloth Coats, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves and Millinery. 





VISITING DELEGATES: We welcome you to Calgary 
and our store. Make use of us in any way possible. 
Let us take care of your parceis. Make use of our 
phone. Write your letters. You are entirely welcome. 

















The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 
—with what pride will she treasure and 
display it. And with what confidence in 
its perfection, too, if it bears the stamp o’ 
Birks. 
Price of Birks Diamond Engagement 
Rings start at $25.00. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
LIMITED 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS - - CALGARY 
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and White Lunch. These are absolutely the best in the 
city. 

Departmental Stores—Hudson’s Bay; Parker’s; Snell’s. These 
stores carry nearly all lines of goods. 

Beauty Parlor and Hairdressing—Bomont’s. 

Millinery—The Calgary Millinery Store. 

Ladies’ Wear—Binning’s; Calgary Dry Goods; Galloway; 
Greig; Harling; D. J. Moore. 

Shoes—Bradley. 

Men’s Wear—Bercuson; Garden; King; Robinson; Wener. 

Men’s Hats—Bill Wilson. © : 

General Dry Goods—Webb. 

Jewelry—Birk’s; Dier Sparling. 

Typewriters and Supplies—Standard Typewriter Exchange. 

Hardware—Ashdown’s; Marshall’s. 

Sporting Goods—Alex. Martin. 

Music—Alberta Piano Co.; Heintzman & Co. 

Books—Osborne. 

Drugs—McDermid. 

Cameras and Developing—McDermid. 

Art Supplies—Harper’s; The Art Shop. 

Optician—Bering. 

Chiropractor—Dr. Wm. McArthur. 

Spirella Corsets—Mrs. Guay. 

Candies, Magazines and Tobaccos—Griffiths. 

Salary Insurance—Continental Casualty. 

Dry Cleaning—Empire Dyeing Co.; Ontario Laundry. 

Theatres—Grand; Palace; Regent. 

Bicycles—Premier Cycle Works. 

Automobiles—General Supplies. 

Fox Ranching—Calgary Silver Fox Ranch. 

Railways—O.N.R. and C.P.R. 








Professor Mac$hee Requests 
Cu-nperation 








Department of Philosophy, University of Alberta, 
March 21, 1924. 
Mr H. C. Newland, 
Editor of the A.T.A., 
Dear Mr. Newland: 

, I am enclosing a letter which I hope you will be 
able to include in the next issue of the A.T.A. This 
spelling survey is to be completed by the end of May, 
and it is obviously of importance that we get in touch 
with as many teachers as we can at an early date. I 
am forced to appeal for assistance in marking the pa- 
pers because of my inability to hire clerical help. 

I am hoping that this will be but the beginning of a 
series of researches into educational problems in the 
province. They are to be carried on by the teachers 
for the teachers, and will, I hope, secure the co-opera- 
tion of the more enterprising of them. 

In view of the fact that all persons who see this 
letter and who write in reply will already be informed 
that the survey is to be made, and further, that they 
are to receive fully detailed instructions as to proce- 
dure, it will not be necessary for me to have you strike 
off any additional copies. 

Thanking you for your interest and assistance in 
this matter. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. D. McPHEE, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


To Publie School Principals and Teachers: .... 
I have undertaken to make a study of the Alberta 





Elementary School course in spelling. The primary 
purposes of this study are to discover whether the 
words in the grade lists are properly placed, and whe- 
ther the number of words prescribed for each grade is 
approximately correct for the time allotment. In ad- 
dition we are planning to construct standardized spell- 
ing scales which can be taken as objective measuring 
rods of progress in this subject. Such a program ne- 
cessitates, as a preliminary, a province-wide survey 
of spelling. 

In order to do this, it will be necessary to get the 
co-operation of a large number of teachers. I am ap- 
pealing through the columns of the A.T.A. Magazine 
for assistance from teachers in towns, villages and 
rural districts. I am especially anxious to get returns 
from a large number of children in Grades II.-VI. 

The amount of work entailed on the part of the 
teacher will depend on the amount of assistance each 
teacher feels able to give. The first thing will be to 
have the children spell from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred words from lists which will be provided by this 
office. If the teacher is able to spend an hour or two 
in marking papers, such assistance will be greatly ap- 
preciated, but I do not want to make the former con- 
ditional upon the latter. To make the survey scienti- 
fie it will be necessary for us to examine about two 
and a half million words, and it is nit possible to hire 
clerical help for this task. This is the only reason for 
my encroaching further on a teacher’s time. 

If you will co- operate in this survey, will you please 
write at once, giving the following information : 

1. Name of teacher. 

2. Name of school. 

3. Number of children in each grade in your 
school. 

4. Will (or will not) be able to assist in marking. 

The study is for the use of Alberta teachers, and I 
hope that a very large number will respond to this 
appeal. 

Very faithfully yours, 


EARLE D. MacPHEE. 





Goral News 





CALGARY HIGH 


The Calgary High School Alliance have been re- 
ceiving, once a month, in the Board of Trade Rooms 
at the luncheon hour, addresses from the University 
staff, and on March 1st Dr. H. M. Tory spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘Watchmen, What of the Night?’’ 

So many writers of the present time are making 
gloomy predictions, some declaring that all the condi- 
tions prevalent in the Roman Empire at its fall are 
typical of our present civilization. Dr. Tory took ex- 
ception to this, largely on the ground of the impossi- 
bility of a people being able to detect cymptons of 
their own decline. These are seen only in perspective. 
The Roman people did not realize the causes of their 
decline, and we are not able ary more than they to 
detect causes that may mean decay. 

Mention, too, was made of O. T. Stoddard’s ‘‘Re- 
volt of Civilization,’’ where the author ciaims we are 
gradually becoming barbarious because the numerous 
uncultured classes are producing their kind more rap- 
idly than the cultured classes. In the midst of all this 
kind of literature, Dr. Tory’s message was very reas- 
suring. There were, no doubt, many disquieting feat- 
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CALGARY’S GREAT RETAIL INSTITUTION SAYS 


WELCOME > 


Delegates to the forthcoming Convention in Calgary are cordially invited to par- 
take of the hospitality of this great Store. Use its Rest Rooms, its Library. Have 
your Luncheons in the Restaurant or Cafeteria. Make the Store your Rendezvous— 
meet your friends here. Come and generally make yourself ‘‘at home”’ with us. 


Grouped under one roof you will find a combination of Specialty Shops — each 
complete with every shopping facility. A Shopping Centre in whose confines will be 
found merchandise for practically every need. A Store service that is courteous and’ 
friendly. 


Whether you come to us to fill your Merchandise needs, a social visit or for a pe 


riod of relaxation in our Rest Rooms, we assure you of a welcome. Come and spend 
a portion of your stay in Calgary with us. 


Hudsons Bau Company. (@) 
































The J. H. Ashdown Hardware Co. Ltd. 
Good Homes Deserve Good Hareware 


AND YOU CAN ONLY GET IT AT A STORE WITH A KNOWN AND 
PROVED REPUTATION FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE 





WE PARTICULARLY INVITE YOUR INSPECTION OF THESE 
DEPARTMENTS :— 
“EVELEIGH” QUALITY BAGGAGE 
SEASONABLE SPORTING GOODS 
GUNS, RIFLES AND AMMUNITION 
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ures in our present day civilization, but on the other 
hand, many encouraging ones. Civilization was the 
reaction of man to himself and nature, and there were 
three points to be taken into careful consideration that 
were sources of optimism. 

First—Knowledge was more widely diffused than 
ever before in the history of the world. Where one 
great scholar lived in former ages now there are many. 
If such a disaster as the destruction of the Alexandrian 
Library occurred now, the knowledge in those volumes 
could be easily restored. 

Another indication of the advance of civilization 
was the continued conquest of nature, the subduing 
and subordinating of nature to our needs. The scien- 
tists of 1860 declared science had reached its summit, 
but three years later the spectrum rays were discov- 
ered and entirely new fields endless in their possibili- 
ties have opened up to enquiring minds. 

Lastly, there is an urge in man’s nature that forces 
him to do something for posterity, to leave the world 
better than he found it. If this ‘‘urge’’ is not active, 
civilization is doomed. Today there may be some who 
selfishly consider only the present, but, after all, the 
vast majority consciously or unconsciously are pushing 
upward and achieving not only for themselves, but for 
their descendants. This ‘‘urge’’ in man was never 
stronger than at the present time. 

Dr. Tory’s address gave a deep, thoughtful insight 
into present day conditions. It was delivered in a con- 
vincing manner, and it is to be hoped that everyone 
in our province may have an opportunity sometime of 
hearing or reading this message with its faith in hu- 
manity and its inducement to leave richer the great 
heritage that is ours. 

MARGARET B. MOORE. 





CALGARY PUBLIC 


The Monthly General Meeting of the members of the 
Calgary Public School Local was held on Friday, Feb. 
22nd, at 8 p.m., at the Central High School. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Verge, presided. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
adopted, on the motion of Miss Paterson and Miss 
Henderson. 

Correspondence was read from the General Secre- 
tary referring to the Easter Convention. 

Mrs. Allen contributed two very fine solos, and Mrs. 
Sharples two splendid recitations, which were much 
appreciated. 

A general discussion took place concerning the scope 
of the meetings now taking place, and also as to what 
should be done at the forthcoming Convention. Fin- 
ally, Miss Tier moved, and Miss McMartin seconded, 
‘That the teachers be called together at some time in 
the future to discuss any points under discussion with 
a view to coming revision.’’ Miss Patterson supported 
this resolution, which was accepted. 

The following were nominated as officials of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, to be balloted on at Easter: 
Mr. W. W. Scott, for President ; Miss E. Patterson, for 
Vice-President, and Mr. F. Parker as the Calgary Geo- 
graphical Representative. 

The President asked the members present to en- 
courage the members at large to take a greater inter- 
est in the Magazine and subscribe for same. 

Miss Tier spoke to the teachers about the seriousness 
of the Contract issue, and said the matter would re- 
ceive special attention at the Convention at Easter. 

. The meeting closed with the National Anthem. 





LETHBRIDGE 


At the December meeting of the above local, Mrs. 
Mackenzie suggested that some attempt should be 
made to bring before the public the: value and aims of 
education. Much of the opposition to expenditures on 
education, it was felt, were due to failure on the part 
of the general public to appreciate what was being 
attempted. Most amazing misapprehensions are often 
found to exist, as practically every teacher learns at 
some time or another. 

With this purpose in view, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and ascertain the 
views of the local press on the matter. As a result of 
their efforts, it was decided at the January meeting 
to proceed with the idea, so that this Alliance is now 
publishing a fortnightly article of about a column in 
length dealing with various aspects of education. 
These articles are appearing in the weekly Magazine 
Section of the Lethbridge Daily Herald, and our grati- 
tude is due to Mr. W. A. Buchanan for extending us 
this privilege. The first two articles, ‘‘The Results of 
Edueation’’ and ‘‘The Cash Value of Education,’’ have 
already appeared, while the next two are either ready 
or in course of preparation. The results of this effort 
will be impossible to ascertain, in all probability, but 
it ig an experiment well worth trying. 

Our membership is unfortunately decidedly in ar- 
rears of its proper position, but at Westminster School, 
under the influence of our enthusiastic president, we 
have one hundred percent. membership. This keen 
body of teachers at the January meeting extended an 
invitation to its fellow members to hold the next meet- 
ing at their school. Needless to say, the invitation was 
accepted, and following the business meeting on Feb. 
6th dainty refreshments were served by our host and 
hostesses, and a delightful time spent by those present. 

A remark by Mr. Hogg, a former member of our 
School Board, at a discussion on certain resolutions to 
be proposed in the alleged interests of economy by Dr. 
Lovering, a present member of the Board, is well worth 
the attention of all Alliance members. The particular 
proposal was a ten percent. cut in all salaries. In this 
connection Mr. Hogg, who opposed all the proposals, 
is reported to have said, ‘‘It was all right to talk sal- 
ary reduction before the Board of Trade, but it was 
a different matter before a body of teachers. The 
teachers are now organized and do collective bargain- 
ing, and cuts are not easily made.’’ Surely this is suf- 
ficiently convincing of the value of our Alliance in 
at least one matter. ANALECTA. 





HOLDEN 


A meeting of the Holden-Ryley Local was held in 
the parlor of the hotel on Saturday, March 15. A very 
representative body were present. 

The matter of the cinema for this was discussed at 
much length. It was decided to put the purchase in 
the hands of a committee, composed of Miss Ellingson 
and Messrs. McAfee, Aldridge and Shaw. The pur- 
chase will be made in the near future. 

As outlined, each district will be allotted certain 
nights of each month in which to show the pictures. 
These pictures will be both educational and entertain- 
ing. They will prove of great benefit to the people in 
and around Holden. 

The A.T.A. locally are also planning several feat- 
ures which will increase the facilities for acquiring 
knowledge very noticably. 
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A. WEBB 


Ross Block Hillhurst, Calgary 


Is the store w here you can get the very utmost 


for your money in 


Dry Goods, Boots, Shoes 
~and Men’s Wear 


We carry one of the largest stocks in the City 
of reliable goods at the very lowest prices. 
When in the City, visit our Store. You can 
save money. 


Write us for your requirements at any time; 
we pay all mail charges to any part of the pro- 
vinee. A trial will convince you that we can 
give you complete satisfaction; and goods ord- 
ered by mail that are not in every way satis- 
factory, money cheerfully refunded. 
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YOUR HEALTH 


IS YOUR MOST VALUABLE 
ASSET 


Better safeguard it with a ‘‘Guaran- 
teed Salary Contract.’’ 


You will suffer disability—eventu- 
ally—and a few cents spent today 
may prove the best investment you 
ever made. 


Let us send you particulars of our 
‘‘Special Teacher’s Contract.’’ It 
places you under no obligation. 


MORE POLICYHOLDERS THAN ANY OTHER 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED $40,000,000.00. 


Continental Casualty Co. 


Bell & Company, Limited, P rovincial Managers. 
GRAIN EXCHANGE - - CALGARY 











Smart Spring Styles 


This store keeps pace with the FASHION OF 
THE HOUR. As soon as new styles are evolv- 
ed and approved, they are on view here in 
short order, due to our buying connections in 
the leading style centres of the East. Gar- 
ments that bring the note of difference which 
fashionably dressed women always seek. 


Prices Always Very Reasonable 








AS aiding 


‘‘EXCLUSIVE LADIES’ WEAR’’ 
610 First Street West 
Lougheed Building, Calgary. Phone M2851 















‘‘THE PERSONAL SERVICE STORE’’ 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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‘*STYLE’’ ‘*VALUEB’’ ‘*SERVICE’’ 


A Store that you will enjoy trading 
with when in Calgary 
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Canadian Teachers’ Hederation—An Appeal for Support 





ORGANIZATION 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation will be held during the midsummer 
vacation of 1924 at Victoria, B.C. 

This announcement will bring to the notice of Cana- 
dian teachers the fact that the teachers of Canada have 
constituted and organized a Dominion-wide profes- 
sional guild that is now well into the fifth year of its 
existence. In October, 1919, a preliminary conference 
of delegates was held at Winnipeg, Man., with the 
result that in July, 1920. the Federation was officially 
organized at Calgary, Alta., by delegates representing 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Since that time the Annual Meeting of the 
Federation has been held regularly each midsummer— 
at Toronto, Ont. (1921), Saskatoon, Sask. (1922), and 
Montreal, Que. (1923). 

The original ‘‘Calgary’’ constitution has been much 
amended and amplified to suit the ever-changing needs 
of a young, virile and rapidly-growing organization; 
nevertheless, there has been no departure from ‘the 
fundamental principle of complete provincial auton- 
omy, which was set forth in the Calgary Resolutions. 
Our organization, that is to say, is built ‘‘from the 
ground up’’; no central executive can impose any 
policy on the constituent provincial organizations with- 
out their unanimous consent. In practice, this means, 
of course, that every province must be represented on 
the Executive. 

This principle of geographical representation, how- 
ever, involves many practical difficulties in a country 
like Canada, where magnificent distances intervene. 
For some time to come it will be impossible for us to 
meet the expense of holding meetings of the Executive ; 
and yet an executive which cannot function, which 
cannot act speedily and effectively, is plainly useless. 
Accordingly, the Constitution was this year revised 
and amended at Montreal, and now gives the Executive 
power to deal with all questions which involve no new 
policy, by a two-thirds majority vote of the members, 
the poll to be taken by mail. Where a question sub- 
mitted involves a new policy the vote must be unani- 
mous. In this way the new ‘‘Montreal’’ constitution 
should enable the Executive to give us ‘‘more action”’ 
than has hitherto been possible. 

The Executive for 1923-24 is as follows:— 

President and Representative from Alberta: H. C 
Newland, M.A., LL.B., 11129 61st Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Vice-President and Representative from Ontario: E. 
A. Hardy, B.A., D. Paed., 124 Duplex Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Past President and Representative from Manitoba: 
H. W. Huntley, M.A., 256 Inkster Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Representative from Quebec: Sinclair Laird, M.A., 
B. Phil., Dean of the Teachers’ College, Macdonald 
College, Que. 

Representative from Saskatchewan: W. J. Bailey, 
1304 King Street, Regina, Sask. 

Representative from Prince Edward Island: J. D. 
Seaman, 63 Bayfield Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


AIM: ‘‘MAKE TEACHING A REAL PROFESSION!’’ 


There is but one really vital purpose for which the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation exists; and that is to 


bi 





make teaching a real profession. All other aims and 
purposes are merely subsidiary or subservient to this 
end. While, of course, we may concern ourselves in 
a general way with all the multifarious problems of 
education, our particular and proper task is to pro- 
fessionalize education. Let other organizations and 
societies advance the welfare of education in Canada 
by whatsoever means they may, we gladly offer them 
our support and co-operation. Yet our duty as teach- 
ers is none the less clear, and none the less impera- 
tive; we must strengthen the work of education by 
raising the status of teaching to that of the recognized 
learned professions. We must ‘‘sell’’ not only educa- 
tion, but professionalized education. 

Once this fundamental purpose is envisaged by the 
teachers of Canada as a whole in precise and explicit 
terms, certain unfortunate misunderstandings can be 
cleared away immediately. There is no need, for ex- 
ample, to stumble over the question of trades-unionism. 
No member of the C.T.F. Executive has ever contended 
that an organization of teachers, any more than of any 
other professional group, can adopt successfully the 
tactics of trades-unionism. In fact, delegates to the 
Annual Meetings have stated repeatedly and without 
challenge that the principle of ‘‘shorter hours and 
more pay’’ is not an adequate basis for a professional 
guild. On the other hand, it would hardly be wise or 
expedient for a young organization such as ours, still 
far from our objective, to refuse what help we may 
glean from the well-disciplined experience of organ- 
ized labor. Few are the successful organizations, 
either of business or professional men, that have not, 
upon occasion, torn a leaf from the trades-unionists’ 
book. Our primary concern, however, is not with the 
pros and cons of trades-unionism, but with the problem 


V 


of creating for teaching a social prestige that will | 
justify its general recognition, by Statute if necessary, | 


as one of the major professions. 

Still another fruitful cause of misunderstanding 
arises from the political and economic cleavage be- 
tween Eastern and Western Canada. Just as our Wes- 
tern M.P.’s are represented in certain sections of the 
Eastern press as irrepressible radicals, so our Western 
teachers are regarded by some of their confreres in the 
East as ‘‘progressives’’ of a somewhat disquieting 
type. But on this point our Constitution provides a 
thoroughly effective safeguard, since no policy can 
be initiated by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
While each province may adopt locally what measures 
it desires, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation can act 
only upon the unanimous consent of all the provinces. 

It must be ovious, too, that no organization repre- 
sentative of all parts of Canada is possible, if the mem- 
bers thereof are to embrace the same religious faith, 
profess the same political principles, and subscribe to 
the same social and economic doctrines. Geographic- 
ally, the nine segments of Canada, strung along the 
3,000 miles of American border, lack central contact. 
The large American centres are more readily acces- 
sible to us than Toronto or Montreal, and for this and 
other reasons the American universities attract the 
greater number of our graduate students. 

Our educational theory and practice, our culture, 
our literature, and even our amusements, are to a great 
extent imported from the United States. 


+ 


For precise- | 
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Silver Black Foxes 





All Foxes Registered. Wonderful investment: 
100 Percent. Increase 1923. Climate produces 
heavy, thick fur. 


Calgary Silver Fox Ranch 


Seven ranches started near Calgary 
in two years 
For particulars apply to 
W. W. SCOTT 
1323 14th Ave. W.; W2384, Calgary 

















‘nature that takes an interest in anything and everything 


“IT know a garden, hidden from the street, 

Where Bees and Butterflies are busy all the day; 
A human haven and a safe retreat 

Secure from every worldly, weary way. 


The world goes on its own mad pace 
While a new world stirs to beauty here; 
A gentler, fairer, stronger race, 
Whose hands are clean, whose eyes are clear.” 


The Love of Gardening 


In every man, woman or child there is an inherent 


that grows. 


The love of gardening is in the smallest child and the 
oldest man. 


School Gardens will cultivate this admirable trait—will 
make better characters and stronger men and women. 


McKENZIE SEED WILL ENSURE GOOD GARDENS 
—RESULTS ARE WHAT ARE WANTED. 


IMPROVES SURROUNDINGS 


Aside from the value to each scholar, a SCHOOL 
GARDEN improves wonderfully the appearance of the 
school—makes every scholar proud of THEIR grounds. 
“Make assurance doubly sure’ by using McKenzie Seed. 


All orders shipped promptly. Please order early. 


McKENZIE SEED CATALOG FREE 


Our 1924 Catalog is ready to mail. It lists all varieties 
of Vegetables and Flowers, as well as Seeds for the farm. 
A copy of this book will make a valuable reference in 
your work. 


A post card will bring you a copy free. 
A. E. McKENZIE CO. LTD. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Head Office and Plant, 
Brandon, Man. 


Branches at 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 



































Make the Most 


of Your Income 








DO YOUR OWN SEWING — IT PAYS 


We are showing a most extensive range of all 
that’s new in materials for this season. Our 
policy is a small profit with quick turnover. 


—FRENCH RATINES 
—SPONGE CREPE 
—NOVELTY RATINES 
—FRENCH CREPES 
—ENGLISH GINGHAMS 
—NOVELTY SPORT SUITINGS 


Bring your piece goods wants to The Beehive. 
Our prices are the lowest in the city. 


The Arcade Beehive 


126 8th Ave. West 











When in Calgary for Convention Week 


EAT 


at 


WHITE LUNCH 


Two well-equipped places: 








128 8th Aveue E. 
225 8th Ave. W. 


Good Food—Reasonably Priced 
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ly this reason, then, a Dominion-wide organization of 
Canadian teachers is urgently needed. With so many 
factors—historical, geographical and economic—all 


making for sectionalism, is it not the manifest duty | 


of all Canadian schoolmen and schoolwomen to unite 
in the effort to foster the spirit of a Canadian nation, 


and to promote the ideals of Canadian culture, art and . 


literature? 

So the teachers of Canada must organize to fight 
sectionalism; but they must organize with vision, in- 
telligence and tolerance. They must needs hear the 
ringing clash of economic forces; they must make 
some contribution towards solving the vital social 
problems with which this after-war decade fairly 
teems; they must become alert to the possibilities of 
education as the harbinger of a new and better social 
order. Above all must they be the apostles of pro- 
gress and not of reaction. Success will come when 
their organization is strong enough to give vocality to 
their efforts; when they can speak in unison, and with 
sufficient volume to be heard from coast to coast. 
Indeed, this is the nub of the whole matter: organized 
strength engenders confidence and begets prestige; 
and with prestige comes professional status. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 

(1) A connection has been established by inter- 
change of delegates or otherwise, with the Canadian 
School Trustees’ and Ratepayers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Education, the League of Empire, 
National Education Association of the United States, 
the American Federation of Teachers, the National 
Union of Teachers, the National Union of Women Tea- 
chers (England and Wales), the Educational Institute 
of Seotland, the International Federation of Intellec- 
tual Workers (France), and the World Conference on 
Education (San Francisco, 1923), besides the various 
provincial education associations throughout Canada. 

(2) A eentral Bureau of Information and Education- 
al Statistics is beginning, where it will be possible for 
teachers in any part of Canada to obtain accurate and 
up-to-date information by letter or telegram as to 
school law, teaching conditions, educational adminis- 
tration, salaries, contracts, etc., in any part of Canada. 

(3) An effort is being made, through the constitu- 
ent provincial organizations, to have the School Acts 
or School Ordinances of- the various provinces so 
amended that the law relating to the rights, duties and 
obligations of teachers may be standardized through- 
out Canada. 

(4) A Canadian Teachers’ Federation Bulletin was 
begun, but has been temporarily suspended for the 
current year. 

(5) It is hoped that we will be able this year to wind 
up the administration of the Western Compensation 
Fund. 

(6) It has been proposed to form a Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council for Canada. 

(7) There is some likelihood of our being able to 
make arrangements with the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. 
for a special C.T.F. train to carry delegates to the fifth 
Annual Meeting of the C.T.F. at Victoria in August 
next. This idea is to have our Canadian Teachers ‘‘see 
Canada with the C.T.F.’’ 


THE OUTLOOK 
There are one or two questions of policy on which 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation has as yet taken 
no action, although in some of the provinces there has 
been considerable discussion. It is desirable that 
teachers canvass these questions thoroughly, with a 





view to bringing them before the next Annual Meeting 
at Victoria. 

First, the matter of a Canadian Teachers’ Journal: 
Many teachers would gladly support a teachers’ pro- 
fessional journal of a style and quality comparable 
to that of the ‘‘Law Times”’ or the ‘‘ Medical Journal.’’ 
So far, the cost of such an undertaking has been con- 
sidered prohibitive. It does seem strange, however, 
that a group of 30,000 teachers cannot finance a small 
monthly or quarterly. Last year, a C.T.F. Bulletin was 
published, but the publication for this year was sus- 
pended for want of funds. 

Then, again, there is a growing body of opinion in 
favor of placing teaching on the same level as law; 
medicine, engineering and dentistry, by the institution 
of six-year courses ‘in education similar to the six-year 
courses in law or medicine, and by the incorporation 
of graduate teachers by statute. This would, of course,. 
involve the consolidation of our Normal Schools and 
Universities, but there would be the advantage of econ- 
omy, and of the enhanced attractiveness of education 
as a professionalized field. It is interesting to note 
that in Alberta, for instance. the Law Society has re- 
cently reduced the period during which students-at- 
law are required to serve ‘‘under articles’’ from three 
years to one year, provided, however, that students- 
at-law are required to take full course of academic 
training at the University for the degree of LL.B. 
(four years) or the combined degree of B.A., LL.B: 
(six years). 

It is now time for teachers to discuss this question: 
Can education be professionalized in any other way 
than by the incorporation of t2avhers? 


UNUM PORRO NECESSARIUM 


Now we come to the conclusion of the whole matter: 
The C.T.F. cannot exist on the small measure of finan- 
cial support it has so far received. Last year a budget 
was adopted authorizing the expenditure of about 
$6,000, to be derived from 12,000 affiliated members 
on a capitation of 50 cents. The entire revenue for 
the year, however, ran to little more than $4,300. Out 
of this the expenses of the Montreal meeting took about 
$2,500, leaving very little with which to liquidate past 
indebtedness and provide for the year’s activities. 
This year, after effecting various economies, and sus- 
pending publication of the C.T.F. Bulletin, it was still 
deemed necessary by the Annual Meeting to author- 
ize a budget of approximately $9,000. This requires 
an affiliated membership of 18,000, on a capitation of 
50 cents. 

Up to the time of writing only one provincial org- 
anization has made a payment on account of this 
year’s capitation fee, and the payment of outstanding 
accounts will consume the greater portion of this 
amount. It can therefore readily be seen that there 
is an urgent need for the immediate payment of a first 
instalment at least on the 1924 capitation accounts. 

There are approximately 30,000. teachers in Canada. 
Of this number about two-thirds are, on an average, 
members of the affiliated provincial organizations. 
Are not the activities of a progressive Dominion-wide 
professional organization worth 50 cents a year to each 
of these 20,000 teachers? Think what the alertness, 
vision and courage of 20,000 well-disciplined and well- 
organized teachers might accomplish! There are not 
20,000 doctors in Canada, nor lawyers, nor dentists; 
yet all three of these professions have powerful org- 
anizations. An organization of fewer than 20,000 far- 
mers has secured control of the Alberta Government. 
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EASTER Easter Sunday is a day 
of rejoicing and gladness. 
THE You should look your 
sweetest. Come in and let 
CHARM OF us treat your hair so that 
BEAUTIFUL HAIRL. it will form a frame of 
. beauty for your face. 
*‘Our Methods Please.’’ 
” gh Costumes. Masks, Make-up 
BOMONT’S 
HAIR AND BEAUTY 
PARLORS 
Fancy Dress Masquerade 
Costumes. Masks, Make-up 
Goods, Etc. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 











605-1st St. W. Phone M6026. 























Quality Clothes for Men Men’s Furnishings 


Garden Clothing Co. 


(JOS. GARDEN, Proprietor) 


110 Eighth Avenue Kast, 
Calgary, Alta. 


The Neckwear House of Calgary 























GUARANTEED WATCHES, FINE 
QUALITY DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 
AND NOVELTIES 


Large and well assorted stock of beauciful 
Easter Gifts 


DIER SPARLING LIMITED 


Jewelers 


808 ist Street West Alberts Corner 
Watch and Jewelry Repairing 














Phone M4080 


Che Art Shop 


Pictures, Mezzotints, Etchings 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


227 Seventh Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta 


Four Years With 
Royal Picture Gallery 


Proprietor, 
J. W. Booth 

















Hatters to Men 


— THAT’S ALL —— 


Bill Wilson Co. 


Palace Theatre Bldg. Calgary 




















BASEBALL AND FOOTBALL; TENNIS AND GOLF 
Sports Outfitters Exclusively 


Alex Martin Sporting 
Goods Co. Limited 
117 Eighth Avenue West, Calgary. Alta. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Athletic Supplies Fishing and Camping 




















Eat at 
KOLB’S CAFE 


8th Avenue and ist Street West 


PURE FOODS MODERATE PRICES 


SPECIAL DAILY LUNCH, 45c 




















The Humphrey Radiantfire 


burns natural Gas without a suggestion of 
odor. It is available in our Store, in a com- 
plete line of models and portables. It will 
save several tons of coal each year, and pro- 
vide the cleanest, healthiest form of heat at a 
minute’s notice. 


Marshall Hardware Co. 


131 Eighth Avenue East Calgary 
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And 20,000 teachers can raise teaching in Canada to 
the rank of a major profession, if they will stand be- 
hind the Canadian Teachers’ Federation; so that we 
may : 

1. Achieve at least a 60 percent. membership: in 
every province. 

2. Clean the slate of all past obligations, and ar- 
rears of fees. 

3. Turns the eyes of Canada toward the. Victoria 
convention in August. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation by— 

H. C. NEWLAND, 
President. 

Edmonton, Jan. 19, 1924. 





CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION: MEMORANDUM 
RE WESTERN COMPENSATION FUND 


At the annual conference of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, July 24, 25 
and 26, 1922, a very careful discussion took place on 
the situation in Brandon, Edmonton and New West- 
minster, the object of the discussion being to ascertain 
some practical method by which the teachers of Can- 
ada could show some practical method by which the 
teachers of Canada could show their appreciation of 
the loyalty to the profession of the teachers in these 
three cities by some substantial financial reimburse- 
ment. As a result of the discussion, the following re- 
solution was carried: 

In regard to the making up of the balance of the 
losses sustained by the teachers in New Westminster, 
Edmonton, Brandon and Moose Jaw: 

RESOLVED, First, that there be prepared a concise 
statement of (a) the amount; (b) the number of teach- 
ers involved; (c) the duration of the trouble; (d) the 
issue at stake in each case, and (e) the tentative ap- 
portionment to the various units; and 

Second, that this statement be furnished to each 
Provincial Organization to be a basis of their appeal 
to their constituents. 

—Extract from Memorandum of January, 1923. 

The following statement represents the result of this 
anpeal as reported to the Montreal meeting by Dr. 


Hardy :— 
Losses—Sustained : 
B30. (NOW  WORLMERSEED), ins ancccsncin.acesnenssnconeed $ 2,668.20 
Alberta, (Mamoneens (i. 5.3.0 Beck 9,165 00 
OS 6S: 24,960.00 
| NE; Cree pee neery ee. $36,793.20 


Assistance Reported: 


For—New West. West. Can. Alta. Brandon 
From B.C. : ...91,88610: $1,600.00 clo. 
I CEN Ee Se ene noes eee $9,631.35 
2 RESET Seta ee Caen ee oe te Fee 5,428.84 
ETT EE RP a Sie eer are POS 317.83 


ESPEN Ria Snr $6,084.68 0... 





Totals $1,334.10 $1,600.00 $6,034.68 $15,378.02 
Total Amount Raised—$24,346.80. 

The Montreal meeting was informed by the Manitoba 
representatives that the administration of the Brandon 
fund had been officially wound up. The net result is, 
therefore, that a balance of $2,364.42 is yet to be raised, 
as shown herewith: 

Loss sustained by Edmonton ........ $9,165.00 
New Westminster ........ 2,668.20 
—— $11,832.20 





Assistance reported from B.C. .... 2,834.10 
(To date) Alta. ... 6,034.68 
Man. .... 500.00 
Toronto T.C. .... 100.00 
9,468.78 
Balance to be raised ....................--.-— _$ 2,364.42 


It is the desire of the Executive to wind up this Com- 
pensation Fund this year. 


| Chrift, and the Walue of it, as Express- 
| ed hy Sir Harry Lauder 


‘Contributed by the Courtesy of The Royal Bank of Canada 











‘‘Thruft’’ is, by popular belief, the subject on which 
Sir Harry Lauder is best qualified to speak. 


‘‘Leeve wi-in yer income, then yer bank books mak 
fine readin’—aye, fine. Say to yersel’, ‘we had these 
things last year, we did these things last year—we 
canna hae or do these things this year.’ Simmer doon. 
That’s the answer. That’s a var-r-ra guid motto for 
evr-r-rabody. 


‘What mak’s a bank book poor readin’?’’ Sir Harry 
answered his own question. ‘‘They open the cheque 
book too often—an’ the bank book no’ often eno’. The 
cheque book is too fu’ 0’ readin’ matter. Evr-r-rathin’ 
they see they munn hae. An’ so they dinna turn the 
pages o’ their bank book. 


‘*Ma bank book is ma favr-r-rite readin’,’’ he con- 
fessed. ‘‘I do ma work for the love of it, because my 
heart is in it. But a bank book can be thrillin’—the 
best literary thriller in the world. 


‘*Naxt to the Bible, the bank book is the wor-r-ld’s 
gr-r-rea-test book. The edeetion o’ the bank book is 
too leemited. Evr-r-ra mon should hae his copy. An’ 
he should keep it for private cireulation—var-r-ra pri- 
vate. No ither should know what is in his bank book. 
I wad rather read a young man’s bank book than his 
credentials. Bank books are my favr-r-rite readin’. 

‘The bauk book should be the foundation of the 
family Jibrary. 

‘On ev-r-r-ra page there should be somethin’ nicer 
than on the page before,’’ he went on, musing. ‘‘An’ 
ev-r-ra bank book should hae a happy endin’. The end 
on the last page should be, continued in our next. 

‘“Resairve—resairve. That’s what we all ought to 
hae. Somethin’ put away, from which we no’ tak’ a 
little, even when we want somethin’.”’ 





PIANOS 


For School Use 
We have a special small size Piano for use 
in schools and small apartments. 
The price is very reasonable and the quality 
good. It will pay you to investigate. 
We are headquarters for Sheet Music and 
Musical Books of all kinds. 


Alberta Piano Co., Ltd. 
130 Eighth Avenue West, 
Calgary 
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uatest for Less Special Attention to Mail Orders 
| Dame Fashion Frocks the Spring 








New Dresses, Suits, Wraps 


Throughout the ever-changing modes 


The Tailored Suit Leads—$25.00 up 
and holds the key to Spring Smartness. 


Timely Frocks and Gowns—$18.75 up 


for the miss and the young woman, await in a profusion of styles and colois. 
Sport Coats—$14.95 up 

are developed in bewitching new fabrics—plaids, stripes, camel’s hair cloth, ete. 
Sport Suits—$34.50 up } 

Buoyantly mannish and the smartest ever. 
Dressy Wraps—$35.00 up. 


Distinctive modes and cloths to grace the best occasion. 


You’ll Be Glad to See Them. We'll Be Glad to See You. 
e e 
The D. J. Moore Co. Limited 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver Arcade M1977 














SPRING IS COMING ! 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT A CAR? 


CHEVROLET 


PROVIDES THE MOST ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 





The 1924 Superior Chevrolet carries many improvements making for greater 
durability, greater economy in operation and greater riding comfort. 


From an investment standpoint Chevrolet gives the most for the dollar. 





See the new models. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES, LIMITED | 


Cor. First St. W. and Fifth Avenue, Calgary 


wil oF hee 


ALSO PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR NASH MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Canadian Cearhers’ Federation News Bulletin Number One 








At the request of President Newland, I am under- 
taking some publicity service in connection with the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. This bulletin is being 
sent to the journals of the various provincial teachers’ 
organizations in Canada. The purpose of the bulletin 
is to keep the teachers of each province in Canada in 
touch with what is going on in all the other provinces, 
and in so far as possible to put them in touch with 
leading educational movements, especially of a pro- 
fessional nature, in all parts of the British Empire and 
of the United States. As the time for preparation of 
this bulletin is very limited, the first issue naturally 
will be brief and somewhat scrappy. I shall hope, how- 
ever, to send you a more systematically prepared bulle- 
tin in future issues.—E. A. Hardy. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS 


Teachers’ excursions are one of the most character- 
istic features of teachers’ organizations all over the 
Empire. For example, in Canada two have been ad- 
vertised recently. At Easter, Dr. James L. Hughes, 
of Toronto, is taking over a large number of teachers 
and their friends to Washington and New York. Dr. 
Hughes has taken many thousands of teachers to 
places of educational interest in Canada, the United 
States, and Europe the last 20 or 30 years. 

Another interesting excursion is that offered by the 
Educational Overseas League, under the direction of 
Major F. J. Ney, M.C., Winnipeg. . This European trip 
will cover points all the way from Victoria to Char- 
lottetown, and is announced to leave Montreal by 
C.P.R. 8.8. ‘‘Marloch’’ on July 4th, returning by 
C.P.R. S.S. ‘‘Melita,’’ leaving Southampton August 
21st, arriving in Montreal August 29th. Full particu- 
lars may be had by addressing Major Ney at 11 Ken- 
nedy Street, Winnipeg. 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


The preliminary announcement of the Imperial Con- 
ference of Teachers’ Associations, under the auspices 
of ‘the League of the Empire, states that the Confer- 
ence will be held in London, July 14th to 19th. The 
program outlined so far is as follows :— 

lst day: Universities of the Empire. 

2nd day: Training Colleges. 

3rd day: Teachers and the Empire. 

4th day: Education as a Preparation for Life. 
5th day: Modern Methods of Class Teaching. 
6th day: Citizenship, National and Imperial. 

In general the mornings will be dedicated to sessions 
of the Conference, and some of the afternoons. Visits 
to colleges, training colleges and schools, and social 
functions will fill up the intervening periods. Full 
particulars may be secured from the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the League of the Empire for Canada, Mrs. H. 
S. Strathy, 8 Earl St., Toronto. It is suggested that 
those who are thinking of attending the Conference 
should secure steamship accommodation for the ocean 
trip and return at the earliest possible date, as many 
of the steamers are already completely taken 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
TION CONFERENCE AT VICTORIA IN AUGUST 


Arrangements are being completed in connection 
with the proposed special train for teachers and their 
friends who are proposing to attend the coming annual 





conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation at 
Victoria this August. The special train will be made 
up of three or more Pullmans and a diner, to be used 
exclusively for this trip. The proposed itinerary is 
not complete yet as to all details, but it is expected 
that the train will leave Toronto Monday, August 4th, 
via C.P.R. Stop-overs will be provided at Fort Wil- 
liam, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Banff, Lake Louise, 
Field, Sicamous, and opportunities will be afforded to 
meet the local teachers wherever practicable. An un- 
usual amount of time is to be spent in the mountains, 
and to teachers from Central Eastern Canada this 
ought to be a very great attraction. The train will 
serve as a hotel for sleeping and meals all the way 
across the continent. The return jeurney will be op- 
tional as to route and time; that is to say, passengers 
may return by Canadian Pacific Raiiway or Canadian 
National Railway, or through the Northern States and 
Chicage. The cost of the trip, including transporta- 
tion, berths and meals both ways, will be about $250 
or $260. Full particulars as to itinerary and cost will 
be furnished later. -Dr. E. A. Hardy, Vice-President of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 124 Duplex Ave., 
and R. E. Howe, Esq., M.A., Principal, the High School, 
Westmount, Quebec, are in charge of the general ar- 
rangements for the trip for Central and Eastern Can- 
ada. All enquiries should be addressed to one or other 
of these. The Canadian Pacific Railway is preparing 
an illustrated booklet giving full particulars of the 
trip, which will be issued very shortly. 


PROVINCIAL JOURNALS 


Several of the organs of the Provincial Teachers’ As- 
sociations are to hand in new form. The Ontario Pub- 
lie School Men Teachers’ Federation Bulletin of Jan- 
uary, 1924, has a very attractive new cover and ear- 
ries for the first time some advertising. The Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation Bulletin of 
February, 1924, has the same new features. Both of 
these look decidedly better in their new dress. The 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation Bulletin appears in 
February under the name, ‘‘The Manitoba Teacher.’’ 
The form is changed from the smaller page, 9 by 6, 
to the larger and more general page, 12 by 9, corres- 
ponding to the Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec 
magazines. The British Columbia Teacher, British 
Columbia, The A.T.A. Magazine, Alberta, and the 
Teachers’ Magazine, Quebec, continue in their accus- 
tomed excellent form. 

SOCIAL EVENTS 

One of the encouraging features in connection with 
our teachers’ organizations is the increasing number 
of social functions. For example, at the district meet- 
ings of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, held throughout the province last fall, in 
almost every case the banquet was held at the best 
available place; for example, the Ottawa district held 
their dinner at the Chateau Laurier. At the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation the Toronto local branch entertained the 
out-of-town representatives: at a theatre party at a 
presentation of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 


* About the middle of February the Toronto Secondary 


School Teachers’ Federation held their first dinner at 
the King Edward Hotel, Pompeian Room. Nearly 200 
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Stylish, Boyish Suits 
for Milady 


For Spring the Boyish Form Suit will be in great demand. Be 
sure and see our smart new styles. 


Prices $25.00 to $50.00 


NEW CLOAKS AND DRESSES JUST ARRIVED 


BINNINGS LIMITED 


118 8th Avenue West 


























EFFICIENT TEACHERS ARE USUALLY 
FRESH AIR LOVERS 


A Spin on a Red Bird Bicycle 


Before breakfast will go a long way toward helping you accumulate energy for 
a hard day in a closed room. See us while in Calgary. 









Bicycles for Grown-ups—$45.00 up, and on terms 





WE CARRY 


The largest, best assorted stock of 
Bicycles and Supplies in 3 Prairie Prov- 
inces. 
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Premier Cycle Works 7 TSA . 


BRANTFORD 
132 Seventh Ave. E.------- M1755 Re DE A 5 om - 28-2 eo) 
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were present, and this probably constituted the larg- 
est social gathering of secondary teachers which has 
yet been held in Canada. The Ontario Public School 
Men Teachers’ Federation are planning a dinner at the 
Prince George Hotel, Toronto, on Wednesday of Eas- 
ter week. Similar meetings are reported in different 
parts of Canada. The benefit of such gatherings is at 
least twofold: (a) in developing the professional spirit 
among the teachers themselves, and (b) in impressing 
the general public through a very fine type of pub- 
icity. 
oy y ANNUAL MEETINGS 

The Annual Meetings of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation, the Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ 
Federation, and the Ontario Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation, at Christmas vacation, as reported in 
their various bulletins, were full of encouragement. 
Progress was recorded in every province, and a strong, 
aggressive, forward policy enunciated. The forthcom- 
ing Annual Meetings at Easter time of other provinces, 
judging from advance notices, will record decided 
progress. 


OFFICERS OF THE PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations | of 
Ontario: 

President—Miss Hazel Roberts, 107 Sanford Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont. 

Vice-President—Miss Allison Sutherland, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Bertha Adkins, 11 Drake 
Street, St. Thomas, Ont. ‘. 

Past Presidenti—Miss H. 8. Arbuthnot, 253 Montrose 
Avenue, Toronto. 

British Columbia Teachers’ Federation: 

President—G. A. Fergusson, Vancouver, B.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss N. Margaret: McKillican, 
Victoria. 

General Secretary—Harry Charlesworth, 410 Camp- 
bell Building, Victoria. 

Past President—J. G. Lister, Vancouver. 

Alberta Teachers’ Alliance: 

President—J. E. Somerville, Edmonton. 

Vice-President—F. D. B. Johnson, Calgary. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 

Past President—Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance: 

President—William J. Bailey, Connaught School, 
Regina. 

Vice-President—Miss C. MacGregor, Prince Albert. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. M. Thomas, Conquest. 

Past President—G. B. Stillwell, Ross Collegiate, 
Moose Jaw. 

Manitoba Teachers’ Federation: 

President—C. W. Laidlaw, Winnipeg. 

Vice-President—A. C. Campbell, Winnipeg. 

Secretary—G. J. Elliott, W. Kildonan. 

Treasurer—A. B. Gillespie, Norwood. 

Past President—E. K. Marshall, Portage la Prairie. 
Official address, 701 McIntyre Block. Winnipeg. 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation: 

Acting President—A. E. Bryson, 44 Silverthorne 
Avenue, Toronto. 

Seeretary-Treasurer—L. J. Colling, 98 Barnesdale 
Avenue North, Hamilton. 

Vice-President—A. Firth, Brampton. 
Ontario.Secondary School Teachers’ Federation: 

President—Walter Clark, B.A., Collegiate Institute, 
Hamilton. 

First Vice-President—E. A. Hardy, B.A., D. Paed., 





124 Duplex Avenue, Toronto: 

Second Vice-President—Miss J. W. Carter, M.A., 
Galt. 

Secretary—S. H. Henry, M.A., 226 Evelyn Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Treasurer—A. 8. Zavitz, B.A., Collegiate Institute, 
Peterboro. 

Publicity Secretary—J. H. Hardy. B.A., Perth. 

Continuation School Secretary—G. A. Clarke, Dray- 
ton. 
The Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers, 

Quebec: 

President—R. E. Howe, Esq., M.A., High School, 
Westmount. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Ethel Cliff, Montreal; D. C. 
Logan, Montreal. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Edith ‘Simpson, Mon- 
treal. 

Treasurer—C. N. Crutchfield, Shawinigan Falls. 


MARITIME PROVINCE NOTES 


The six Inspectoral Districts of Prince Edward 
Island have organized themselves as branches of the 
Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Union. This was done 
through resolutions passed unanimously at each of 
these local meetings, and has resulted in a very con- 
siderable increase in the membership of the Prince 
Edward Island Teachers’ Union. 

Mr. George J. Marr, M.A., formerly Principal of St. 
Andrew’s Grammar School, New Brunswick, has been 
appointed Inspector of Schools for Inspectoral District 
No. 6. Mr. Marr was the representative of the New 
Brunswick Teachers’ Association at the meeting of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation in Montreal last 
summer: 
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Should Teachers Accept Promissory 


Notes ? 
JOHN W. BARNETT. 





Considerable confusion is occasioned by teachers ac- 
cepting promissory notes from school boards in pay- 
ment of salary. Generally speaking, and after looking 
very carefully into the matter, teachers are advised 
not to accept a note unless there are ex«eptional cir- 
cumstances which ensure that the note will be paid at 
wnaturity. If a school board has to adopt the expedient 
of offering a note in payment of salary, it may be ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence that the board has no 
credit at the bank and, therefore, it follows logically 
that the Bank considers the school board a ‘‘ bad risk,’’ 
either because of lack of confidence in the business 
ability of the board or because the financial standing 
of the board is precarious in other respects. Then 
what chances can there be of the note to the teacher 
being met on time?—a long, long wait is inevitable. 

Although in ordinary business procedure a promis- 
sory note is better than nothing in that it is prima facie 
evidence of the debt, still this is not of any advantage 
to a teacher with respect to salary unpaid; rather is it 
an impediment. If a note is.tendered and accepted in 
lieu of cash, the debt is legally paid. This relieves the 
school board from the obligation of including the face 
value. of notes given in payment of salary in the De- 
partmental Return of the treasurer under the heading, 
‘‘Salary Due at End of Term, Still Unpaid.’’ This 
means that a school board owing a teacher $500 on a 
note may make the Departmental return appear as if 
nothing remains unpaid to the teacher, and, technic- 
ally, the board is right. When paying the Government 
Grant to a school district the Department has the 
power to make out a cheque or cheques on account of 
grant, payable to unpaid teacher or teachers, and, 
after endorsement by the board, the cheque or cheques 
must be forwarded to the teacher or teachers to whom 
the board is indebted. If the Departmental return 
does not show the name and address of each teacher 
to whom the board owes salary, the grant is paid to 
the school district direct, thus precluding the teacher 
or teachers’ chances of obtaining any of this cash, 
which the board is at liberty to use for other purposes 
than payment of creditor teachers. Of course, if the 
teacher knows for certain that the face value of her 
note will be included in the Departmental Return of 
the treasurer of the school district under the heading, 
‘Salary Due at End of Term, Still Unpaid,’’ then there 
is no reason why a note should not be accepted. But 
the teacher had better not look upon it as anything 
more than an acknowledgment of the debt. She will 
find that very few bank managers will discount it; 
perhaps the bank will advance money on the personal 
note of the teacher, taking the board’s note as collat- 


eral security, and if the board does not pay the note. 


on time, the teacher must anticipate being most awk- 
wardly placed when her own note falls due. 


Summing up, members should beware accepting 
notes from boards in payment of salary for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

(1) A board that can only pay a teacher by giving 
a note is in a precarious condition, and the note is 
most likely to prove worthless. 

(2) It is likely to place the teacher in a most diffi- 
cult position of the note be discounted. 


(3) It precludes the chance of the teacher being paid 
the whole or part of the Government Grant when it 
falls due. 

(4) It provides delinquent taxpayers with an excuse 
for ‘‘not worrying’’ particularly over unpaid taxes. 

(5) It encourages a lack of aggressiveness on the 
part of the tax-collecting authority in the district. 

(6) It postpones indefinitely the payment of the 
debt. : 

(7) It makes no additional security of the debt, for 
the debt is otherwise amply secured by the oath of the 
treasurer in the Departmental Return. 

(8) It tends to confuse the Departmental officials 
with respect to salary unpaid to teachers, and prevents 
them from security the grant for payment of teachers’ 
salaries. 





THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. LONDON, 1924 


The Honorary Secretary of the League of the Em- 
pire, Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E.,- announces the third 
Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associations to be 
held in London, July 14-19, this summer. 


A comprehensive and attractive program is in pre- 
paration, covering many phases of education and rep- 
resenting educators throughout all parts of the British 
Empire. The Council of the League of the Empire is 
particularly desirous that Canada should be largely 
represented at this coming conference. It is probable 
that a good many Canadian teachers will be going to 
Great Britain 'this summer to take in the British Em- 
pire Exposition at Wembly. It would be greatly to 
their advantage to attend the Imperial Conference of 
Teachers’ Associations, for there will be many social 
functions and opportunities of various kinds to see 
places of historic interest which would not be avail- 
able to the individual tourist. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Council of 
the League of the Empire, Mrs. H. 8. Strathy, 8 Earl 
Street, Toronto, will be glad to supply further details 
in regard to the conference, and to receive the names 
of those who are planning to attend this conference. 

As steamship accommodation promises to be very 
limited this summer, those wishing to cross are advised 
to make their arrangements for the ocean trip and re- 
turn, as early as possible. 





HONORS FOR WILLIAM WALLACE 


William Wallace, well-known resident of Camrose, 
Alberta, and a writer of considerable note on econom- 
ics, education and other matters as they affect this 
province, has received word that he has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Economics Society of London, 
England. This society is one of the most important of 
its class in the world. 

Mr. Wallace came to Alberta several years ago from 
Scotland, where, following a distinguished career as 
high school teacher and master, he decided on retire- 
ment from his profession, to settle down on an Alberta 
farm. Shortage of teachers, however, speedily drew 
him back into the old profession, where, as teacher in 
a humble little country school house, he is still render- 
ing yeoman service to the young people of a pioneer 
dictrict—a service which, though humble in itself, is 
probably of as great importance as the highest class 
ever taught by the former high school master in the old 
land. 
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Your visit to Calgary during Convention W eek would not be complete without viewing 


The Newest Easter Styles 


at the Store of Greater Values. Vast assortments of new, worth while, dependable 
merchandise for the new season have been assembled. Drop in and see ‘‘The New”’ 


SUITS COATS MILLINERY 
| GLOVES HOSIERY 


THE NEW SILKS —— THE NEW GINGHAMS —— THE NEW VOILES 
“In the Centre of the City”’ 


Calgary Dry Goods, Ltd. 


| 108 Eighth Avenue East 
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Photo Plays 


: TEACHERS 
REGENT THEATRE 


BE GOOD TO YOUR 


FEET 


TREAT THEM TO A PAIR OF 
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Quality BRADLEY’S NEW SPRING SHOES 

Enjoy Real Comfort 
‘‘ARCHGRIP’’ ‘* COMBINATION ’’ 
WE ARE SELECTING A new correction Ox- Black or brown Kid 
| ford with special  in- Oxford, Narrow Heel, 
ATTRACTIONS visible steel shank. ae or salman: 
Guaranteed to make Specially recommended 
the walk of Life Easy, for comfort, style and 

OF UNUSUAL MERIT with style and service. service. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


FOR THE WEEK OF 
APRIL 21ST 





Teachers..... 
Calgary is waiting to 
welcome you. 
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811-1st St. West, Calgary, Alta. 
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‘THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY FOR THE 
MINIMUM OF EXPENDITURE.”’ 


THIS EXPRESSES IN A NUTSHELL OUR 


POLICY OF BUSINESS. 


SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$25.07 to $35.$0 
CLOTHES 


WEN ER’S CORRECT 


120 8th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alta. 























The cause of discomfort and si*kness in the 
majority of cases is 


SPINAL NERVE PRESSURE 


The Chiropractor removes the cause. Then 
nature makes you well. Consult yom Chiro- 
practor. 


Dr. Wm. McArthur, Chiropractor 
Palmer School Graduate 115A 8th Ave. E. 


One door west of the old Allan Theatre 
Office Phone, M7180 Residence Phone H1932 























VISIT 
. BERCUSON & CO. 
, the iit Price Clothiers 
Where you can buy 
MEN’S CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 
At Popular Prices 
107 8th Avenue West 
Opposite Woolworth’s 5¢ and 10e¢ Store 

















“For Shoes That Fit and Wear’’ 


Patronize 


The YALE 
SHOE jad 
STORE #43 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


























Che Worth While Work 


MARIE M. FLEMING, Wood River. 








(a) For Re-directing the Course of Studies to Meet 
Rural Needs: 

To explain the worth-while work that a teacher may 
do in re-directing the Course of Studies to mee} the 
needs of the rural school, one must go back to the be- 
ginning of the reconstruction of the Course of Studies 
which was based on rural needs. 

It is said that all teachers must be aware that read- 
justments are taking place in the material and methods 
of rural schools. But tradition has such a hold on 
what we teach, and what we learn, in'the schools, that 
much of the new subject material has come as an 
accretion on the already crowded curriculum rather 
than a result of genuine growth. And some still ,main- 
tain the idea that what was good enough for his father 
was good enough for him: that is, ‘‘the three R’s.’’ 

Therefore, the worth-while work of a teacher would 
be, to do her best in teaching the rural school accord- 
ing to modern rural education system, which is meant 
to meet rural needs. 

In fact, rural education in the modern sense is the 
education necessary to give a farmer and his wife 
means of knowing how to attain the happy, healthy, 
remunerative life. To do this they must have a good 
mastery of the ordinary tools of education; that is, 
they. must know how to read fluently and write a leg- 
ible hand; they must know how to express themselves 
in good English; they must be able to spell:the words 
of their daily vocabulary ; they must be able to figure 
correctly, and make such simple: calculations as fall 
within the realm of ordinary usage. After that they 
may learn the contest subjects, which are subjects 
that will make them independent thinkers and leaders, 
and enable rural folks to take their place, side by side, 
with the city population; to do their share of direct- 
ing, of controlling, of dictating the affairs of the 
nation. 

The rural curriculum has recently become enriched 
with new material; the methods of teaching have im- 
proved with the growth in number and efficiency of 
professional schools. The rural schools are more at- 
tractive to the pupil than were the schools of our 
youth. New subjects have taken their place in the 
daily program, and others are in the process of getting 
recognition. Not only is there an addition of new 
subject matter, but there is a corresponding elimina- 
tion of the old and worn-out. So the curriculum was 
thus reconstructed. 

This organization was based: on the following prin- 
ciples, which can be given in a sentence: We must 
eliminate all material no longer serving a useful pur- 
pose ; we must freely introduce new materials required 
to meet!the conception of the modern rural education ; 
we must readjust whatever is retained of the tradi- 
tional subject material to meet the new demands. 

After the elimination process is completed the re- 
directing process begins. The fundamental principles 
of the average subject are ordinarily retained as before 
the elimination began. ‘The local application alone is 
modified to bring the problem within the experience 
of the pupils’ daily activities. In other words, the 
teacher should do her best in helping re-direct the 
Course of Studies, so it will demand more applications 
of problems found in the every-day life of a farmer. 
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Ohe A. T.A. Burean of Education 


15 Per Cent off | 


our regular prices for Teachers’ Aids in all the subjects of Grades 
VIII., IX., and X. Paid-up members of the A.T.A. will also get a 
further discount of 10 per cent. 


MEET US AT THE EASTER CONVENTION! 











Our representatives will be there with a full stock of Teachers’ 
Aids, complete; and of our Tutorial Correspondence Courses. 
They will be at your service, and will be glad to show you the 
work our Bureau is doing. 





What they say of our 
TEACHERS’ AIDS: 











**T think the Teachers’ Aids in History and 
Civics for Grade VIII are a great boon to those 
of our profession who take advantage of them.’’ 





“‘T greatly appreciate your Lesson Aids, and 
cosider that you have justified your existence 
an organization if for no other reason than that 
you hav einterpreted the course of studies and 
systematized Grade VIII work for the teachrrs.”’ 


‘‘These courses are proving very beneficial 
to several members of the staff. I am advising 
others to take the courses from the Bureau.”’ 


‘*Please find enclosed five dollars ($5.00) for 
‘Key to Baker’s Theoretical Geometry’ that I 
have received. I am delighted with it; it will 
save a great many of my precious moments. 
Thank you very much!”’ 


SPECIAL AIDS 


Key to Baker’s Geometry—now ready. Contains 
solutions for a large number of the type deduc- 
tions and of all important deductions which 
have appeared on Departmental Examination 
papers. 

Price: $5.00 nett; or $1.25 per book (nett). 





Solutions to Examples in Crawford’s Algebra.— 
We can supply solutions for a large number of 
the problems of Crawford’s Algebra that occur 


in the work prescribed for Grades IX and X. 
We can furnish these at $1.50 (nett) per set of 
Grade IX or Grade X solutions; or $2.50 (nett) 
for both sets. 





Grade VII History and Civics.—We are prepar- 
ing a special set of about five lessons on the 
History und Civies of Grade VII. We can supply 
this at $1.25 (nett). 





iF 


Address All Communications to 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


| 10012 102nd Street, Phone 23162 





Edmonton 
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Economics 


My modern maker-to-wearer method of merchandising 
in low rent, upstairs shops, eliminating delivery 
charges, expensive fixtures and other extravagances, 
as well as all middleman’s profit, enables me to sell 
you the best suit of clothes, or coat. at a guaranteed 


— saving of. at least, $10. See my new 
Walk Upstairs Spring styles—in the new, easy, grace- 
and Save $10 ful models. as well as staple styles. 


ROBINSON’S ‘Taare 


LIMITED 
128A Bighth Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 
And 10078 Jasper Ave., Edmoniton, Alta. 
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KODAKS AND 
AMATEUR FINISHING 


We specialize in Kodaks and the developing and 
printing of pictures for Amateurs. 

We have one of the largest and best equipped lab- 
oratories in Western Canada devoted exclusively to 
this work. 

Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 

Write for price lists and mailing tags. We will be 
glad to include a sample print showing the exceptional 
quality of our work. 


THE McDERMID DRUG CO., LTD. 
Calgary (Dept. 3.) Alberta 

















ST. REGIS HOTEL 


** THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE ’’ 
In the Heart of the City 
CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM IN CONNECTION 
Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 
Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms with Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 
GEORGE HUGHES, Manager 
124 SEVENTH AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 
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G. C. KING 


CLOTHIER AND 
HABERDASHER 


The Home of Good Clothes 








M1099 114 8th Ave. E., Calgary 














(b) Manual Arts and Household Economics: 

Manual Training was first introduced in the Ameri- . 
can schools to meet the demands of the pre-vocational 
education, but too much stress was placed on dexterity 
and finish and too little on the subject matter or con- 
tent side. Today the emphasis is placed on social effi- 
ciency, and more and more attention is given to inter- 
preting industrial life—the content, the materials and 
processes; then lastly comes the stress placed on skill 
and finish, as was placed on when it was first intro- 
duced into schools. 

In some schools today, Industrial Work, Manual 
Training, and Household Economies are treated as 
mere busy work. The time has now come that the 
teacher should see that these are both necessary, and 
do her jbest in teaching them. Paper cutting and fold- 
ing, weaving, and raffia work, should not be taught 
out of their industrial setting. She should teach the 
children that the important materials of all industry 
are: 1, foods; 2, textiles; 3, pdper; 4. wood; 5, metals; 
6, clay and other earth products. Then explain to 
them that, out of these, men build their industrial life. 
While the children are cutting,-weaving or moulding, 
the teacher should ask the children how these materials 
are produced, manufactured and distributed. All these 
call for constant correlation with history, geography, 
nature study, agriculture, art, and mathematics. 

(ec) Community Sanitation: 

Every child has ‘the right: to be born into this world 
of clean parentage, sound body, and mind. The child 
has also a right to grow to maturity in wholesome phy- 
sical surroundings, where nature can have full sway, 
and demonstrate that man is created of God. 

Regardless of this, ignorance and vice have held the 
race for ages in a relentless thraldom, thwarting the 
purpose of nature. The average citizen needs to be 
enlightened on the conditions of natural health, and of 
his own health, in its individual and natiqnal relations. 
And it is the duty of the teacher to do her best in en- 
lightening the citizens. This can be done to a great 
extent by using the correct method when teaching 
Hygiene. 

Rural people presumed too much on natural health- 
fulness of their environment, and have neglected to 
make the most of the advantage they have over the 
city. Also the city, man has ran greater risk of disease 
than in rural village and open country. Before the 
establishment of modern health science and health in- 
spection, the death rate in the country was much lower 
than the death rate in the cities. 

But ‘‘Modern Science’’ has wrought wonders in 
some of ‘the large cities, who now show a lower death 
rate than neighboring towns and open country dis- 
tricts. This is due to the cities regarding the prin- 
ciples of hygienic law, and of the disregarding of these 
by the country. In fact, statics state today that there 
are millions of country people with preventable dis- 
eases which are held in slavery of continuous ill-health. 

At the present day there are health inspectors, who 
visit some of the rural schools, but not all. And I feel 
it is the teacher’s duty to do all he or she can in en- 
foreing compulsory health inspection, for the simple 
reason stated in the book, ‘‘Rural Teacher and His 
Work,’’ which is as follows: A chiid who finds it diffi- 
cult to read or see what is on the blackboard cannot 
do good work in’school. One whose hearing is bad or 
whose breathing is partially obstructed, will be dull 
and listless. Also very little can be expected of a child 
who, by reason of bad teeth, has digestive ailments or 
suffers from malnutrition. Therefore if it is possible 
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ALL GOOD LINES—TEACHERS WANT 
THEM 


The only ones to meet the requirements of 
the Department of Education 


Order from the Publishers 


The Chas. Chapman Co. 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
Or from our Wholesale Agents 


Clark Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


Winnipeg - Calgary - Edmonton 














Prang Crayograph is a hard-pressed crayon formed by 
great pressure. It is exceptionally fine and true in 
color, giving a flat tone to the drawing. It is a real 
awiist’s crayon, designed for school use, and jis note- 
worthy for its blending qualities. It will far outlast 
any wax crayon. Standard size. 3 1-2 x 5-16 inches. 


Package No. 19 contains the standard eight colors. 
Price. 12 packages for $1.50. Two packages as sam- 
ples for 25 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
One package of Crayograph Crayons and one Prang 


Water Color Box (eight semi-moist colors) sent on re 
ceipt of fifty cents. 


, Write: 
A. J. McCRAE, Agent 
23 Scott Street Toronto 
Sole Makers: 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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to remedy these, I feel it is the teachers’ duty, as Brit- 
ish subjects, to require compulsory health inspection, 
both for the benefit of the individual himself and for 
the betterment of our country. 

(d) Community Recreation: 

To explain this one must go back to Foght’s words, in 
which he states that much rural recreation is unwhole- 
some. I agree with these, because most rural recrea- 
tion is given to bad practice and immoral suggestions. 
It is said that during the period of the ‘‘Household 
Economy Farmer,’’ the people had days of barn-rais- 
ing, quilting, husking, apple bee, singing school, and 
folk dancing. But now farm life has become systema- 
tized and reduced to soil-tilling exciusively. It is given 
over to too much labor and drudgery, with too little 
time to live; to associate with one’s neighbors; to en- 
joy life for its own sake. The hours of labor are too 
many and too long. The lack of organized recreation 
has undermined the stability and every-day mortality 
of rural life; it has also driven the young folks into 
the country towns and villages, which have responded 
to the demands for recreation which the country has 
not known how to furnish, and are now offering at all 
corners, a cheap, artificial amusement life, sometimes 
immoral and vicious. It includes pool halls, cheap 
theatres, and sentimental moving picture shows, and 
other attractions of similar nature. 

A new recreation life, as in all other great rural 
tasks, will not be realized unless the home, church, 
schools and their natural allies co-operate. The school 
must assist the home, its central place in recreational 
life; the fireside must re-establish itself with some of 
the significance and attractiveness it had in the days 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers; a new kind of 
story-telling for the children, and even during the long 
winter time the staging of simple rustic plays at home. 

The new ‘‘Community Church”’ has been assisting in 
this new movement, by offering the ‘‘Young People’s 
Institutes’’ for the old decadent social existence. A 
considerable number of ‘‘social service’’ churches can 
be found working in harmonious co-operation with the 
teachers in socializing the community. 

In addition to these three—the home, the school and 
the church—there are other agents sharing in assisting 
this great work, such as the Y.M.C.A., the Grange, and 
even farmer clubs. 

The teacher’s first opportunity in assisting this great 
work is to supervise the play life at school. By using 
his knowledge of play supervision, he directs their phy- 
sical energies in correct channels, to make of the chil- 
dren strong, sound beings of highest physical and men- 
tal health. 

The teacher may also give guidance to the youth be- 
yond school age, in their search after recreation. In 
some well-organized districts, teachers and thoughtful 
parents have co-operated in providing young men and 
‘ women with ‘‘Saturday afternoon holidays,’’ which 
are snent in wholesome sports, in the country, and here 
you find the young people flocking, instead of to the 
trading centres. In other places baseball playing on 
back lots is disappearing, and the teacher leads his 
players to the Sunday School instead, where he—their 
umpire and manager—is head of the Bible class. 

Adults-also get their share in the new. life. Teach- 
ers may organize Friday evening clubs, in which adults 
take part and enjoy themselves. Then comes the ‘‘Par- 
ent Teacher Association,’’ which can be made a source 
of genuine recreation to the fathers and mothers. 

Also the ‘‘Schoolhouse Harvest Festival,’’ which 
ought to be held in the autumn at every school. In this 





the home, church and teacher must co-operate to’ make | 


it a complete suecess. In doing so,.the teacher shows. 


herself helpful to the community as well as the school. 





Schools and Teachers in New Zealand 


RUTH GILLETTE HARDY 





(Miss Hardy. a member of the Teachers’ Union of New 
York City, is spending a year in travel and observation.) 


In a new country it is always a temptation to start 
everything uniformly, according to logic. So in New 
Zealand there is a complete system of public educa- 
tion and thorough control of private schools. All is 
highly centralized under a cabinet minister whose 
policies are executed (and influenced by) a director 
who has permanent tenure. He is in turn represented 
by inspectors, a wo1se name even than our ‘‘superin- 
tendent,’’ an office to which they correspond, in each 
of nine uniform districts. Teachers are trained and 
certificated and appointed and pensioned on a uni- 
form scheme for the whole Dominion. This means 


professional status and permanent tenure, but it also . 


means that each promotion in the service may move 
one’s home from Aukland to Invercargill, 800 miles, 
or further than from any traditional ‘‘Dan to Beer- 
sheba.’’ 

This isn’t as bad as it sounds, 
Dominion is only the size of the State of Pennsylvania 
and has a permanent population of a trifle over a 
million. It has one inestimable advantage, which we 
in the United States may well ponder, that the remote 
rural school gets teachers with the same qualifications 
as the city schools; every teacher trained by the state 
has to serve at least one year of the first five in a rural 
school and the various extra payments and house 
allowance made to the country teacher make his pay 
higher than that for the same length of experience in 
the city. Nevertheless, the ery goes up that teachers 
won’t stay in the ‘‘back-blocks,’’ as promotion comes 
not only by position, but by size of school, and am- 
bitious people want to get into one of the ‘‘four 
centres’’ to study at the university and to become 
known. Rural schools are a problem like the poor; 
at least a valiant attempt at the solution is being 
made here. 

Contrary to the usual situation in the United 
States, the secondary schools are inferior to the prim- 
ary schools; not only less progressive and less well- 
taught, but manned by teachers distinctly less pro- 
fessional, less happy and less free in spirit. I visited 
two or three secondary schools in each large town 
and found but one I should ever want 1o see a child 
I was interested in go to; cold, formal manners, an 
antiquated curriculum. many repressed, frightened 
teachers unwilling to be seen at classroom work mark- 
ed all but one. I visited even more primary schools 
and saw scarcely a teacher who wasn’t smiling, eager 
to show the work, full of zeal for technical points of 
methods and quite ready to ‘‘sass’’ the principal in 
the discussion of methods to be selected. This in 
spite of enormous classes, antiquated buildings and 
inadequate equipment. : 

Such a phenomenon needs explanation. I traced 
it to at least three causes: thorough training, small 


staffs, morning tea and a strong. professional organi... 


zation. A word for each. ‘ 
There are no teachers anywhere in the country 
who have not had two years training after either 
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high school graduation or pupil-teaching for two 
years or both. There is a Training College at each of 
the ‘‘four centres’’ intimately connected with a uni- 
versity college, so that each student gets not only 
normal school subjects but university lectures equiva- 
lent to at least one junior year at college. In addition, 
the normal school work is run on the in and out 
scheme we sometimes use for trade schools; three to 
five weeks at lectures, followed by three to five 
weeks’ practice teaching in selected schools, then 
back to lectures, observation and criticism, then nao- 
ther try at teaching. All the students are carefully 
selected by what is practically a competitive exam- 
ination and all are given not only free tuition but paid 
from $500 to $750 a year to take the course. This is 
to justify the competitive examination and to secure 
young men; nearly a third of the students are men, 
most of the teachers of boys above the third grade 
are men and they are just as keen on primary work 
as the women. In fact, the most effective primary 
teaching I saw was in a Model School, where a man 
had a class of all grades, boys and girls, as a model 
one-room country school and it was gorgeous. By no 
means least, the spirit of self-confidence and solidar- 
ity is deliberately fostered as a part of the training. 
Englishmen everywhere are not forgetful that ‘‘the 
victories of Waterloo were won on the playing fields 
of Eton’’; it is applied here to the training of teachers. 
The common room, ‘‘rambles’’ with the headmaster, 
clubs and sports, in spite of afternoon university 
lectures, are encouraged, not to create a winning de- 
bating team or a football squad able to defeat all 
comers, but to secure the participation of every 
student all the time. And the spirit aimed at is best 
expressed by the headmistress of model school where 
first class experimental work was going on: ‘‘We 
teach them that this is a good method, but that is no 
proof it is the best.’’ The encouragement to seek 
further was the dominant note of every training 
college teacher I met at three or four colleges where 
I visited and met nearly everyone at morning tea. 
Here is the double advantage of small staff and 
morning tea. Not only as students is the habit of 


discussion in the common room fostered. The staff . 


of a training college numbers but ten or a dozen; 
when it gets bigger, a new college is needed, they 
generally agree; the staff of a primary school rarely 
exceeds twenty-five. Between ten and eleven in all 
schools there is a short recess; headmaster, visitor 
and staff then gather for tea and crackers; there is 
a furious flow of conversation, not just with the visi- 
tor, but among all present. What is more, it is pro- 
fessional conversation. Not ‘‘Isn’t Johnny Jones a 
bad boy?’’ but the preparations for the Empire Ex- 
‘hibition, new books, the use of school gardens, and, 
of course, more questions for the visitor than she can 
answer. If it happens to be an afternoon visit, there 
is tea at the close of school and most of the teachers 
drop in with unhurried comfort and on no special in- 
vitation. Manners are too easy for your suspicious 
visitor not to be convinced that this is everyday 
habit, no spectacle designed for her edification. The 
group is small ennogh to gather about one table; 
real talk can go on. As a corollary, I asked more 
than one headmaster about teachers’ meetings. ‘‘Oh, 
ferences; yes, the Teachers’ Institute hold those 
every Christmas,’’ was the answer I got several times. 
Pressed, it was acknowledged that they were unknown 
in many schools. ‘‘Oh, I’m in and out of the class- 
rooms all day and if anything wants talking over, we 


just talk.’’ ‘‘If I weren’t in every classroom every day 
I shouldn’t be fit for a headmaster.’’ Moreover the. 
time book is unknown. One time clock I saw in the 
exact Scotch town of Dunedin, ‘‘but the men see to 
it that it is generally out of order,’’ said the head- 
master amiably. ‘‘I’m usually around the door when 
school begins and I’d speak to any teacher who was 
often late,’’ said the head of the largest school I saw, 
one with nearly a thousand students. 

Lastly, profesional organization. Ninety-eight 
per cent of all primary school teachers are members 
of the New Zealand Education Institute. There is no 
compulsion and the dues, in view of the low salaries, 
are higher than our union dues ($5 in a country where 
salaries average under $1,500 and a superintendent 
but $3,200 in the largest city). The secondary people, 
fearing overwhelming numbers and a non-university 
atmosphere, stand aloof, but the drawing magnet is 
the real service to the individual classroom teacher. 
Bit by bit, it has secured permanent tenure, a contri- 
butory and relatively -high pension, increasingly 
automatic salary increases, a rating system, that 
while it seems confusing and invidious to an outsider 
has admittedly furnished a uniformly fair method of 
promotion, and lastly, a series of appeals boards 
against unfair rating, unfair promotion or failure to 
promote and one covering the selection of the highest 
officials, as directors and inspectors. The annual 
delegate conventions discuss in detail both these poli- 
cies and educational methods, with the certainty that 
their recommendations will get a respectful hearing 
from the officials and the minister. A central office 
is maintained at Wellington, the capital, with a per- 
manent secretary, a former teacher, and a solid 
monthly magazine is published. 

In spite of being registered under the Trade Union 
Act, in order to secure the benefits of the arbitration 
appeal boards, it is not affiliated with labor and not 
sympathetic with the minority who wish for affilia- 
tion. It is a conservative organization but by no 
means a rubber-stamp for any official nor a merely 
stand-pat, do nothing society. I met both the presi- 
dent and the permanent secretary and talked with 
interested teachers wherever I could; it is evidently 
a real support on which the individual techer relies; 
it gets substantial justice done and lets no abuse 
creep in unrebuked. One and all, when I asked if'a 
politician could put in a semi-qualified appointee or 
play favorites in the non-automatic promotions, ex- 
claimed with a sort of horror: ‘‘They’d never dare!’’ 
‘“‘They couldn’t support it against the appeals.’’ 
‘Nobody ever heard of such a thing.’ 

Teaching is a profession in the primary schools of 
New Zealand, a position well worth attaining in the 
community and well worth defending in the individual 
teacher. We in America can learn little from them jn 
method ; indeed, they are sending as many as possible 
abroad on ‘‘Empire Exchange’’ or in any other way 
to learn methods; the poor equipment and shockingly 
oversize classes have nothing to commend them; sal 
aries are low; but the teachers survive, progress and 
enjoy their work. It is on a human basis; it is secure 
and it is respected—The American Federation of 
Teachers’ Semi-monthly Bulletin. 





A good many stories haven’t any point because it 
has been worn off by constant use. 





There are a few people who would rather be good 
any other way than good for their debts. 
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TEACHERS 


During the month of March 
there were over 300 positions in 
the Teaching Profession adver- 
tised in the Journal and Edmon- 
ton Journal Farm Weekly: If 
you are looking for a position or 
desire to change your school, use 
the Classified Columns of the 
Daily ‘Journal and Edmonton 
Journal Farm Weekly. 


SECRETARIES 














Does your school need a compe- 
tent teacher? If so, advertise in 
the Journal and Edmonton Jour- 
nal Farm Weekly. Are you 
building a new school? If so, 
save money by advertising for 
tenders in the paper that reaches 


all the worthwhile contractors in 
Central and Northern Alberta. 


Edmonton IJmwnal 
and Edmonton Journal Farm Weekly 


‘(DOMINANT MEDIUMS OF CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ALBERTA” 























Some of YOUR Pupils 
May Need It 


Most children today get plenty of food, but not enough of the 
right kind of food. Il-nourished children are usually near the 


bottom of the class standing. 


Milk is the best all-round food we have. It will transform 
dull, listless children into bright, capable, ambitious scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your backward pupils may 
help you to overcome a great many difficulties. 
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UTHORITIES agree that germ-laden dust is a 
serious menace to the progress and well-being 
of school children. 


Of course, dust can never be entirely eliminated in 
schoolrooms—but it can be controlled. Imperial 
Floor Dressing—an odorless, germicidal preparation 
—holds dust to the floor where it can be entirely 
removed without any of it rising and contaminating 
the atmosphere. 


One gallon of Imperial Floor Dressing is sufficient to 
treat more than 400 square feet of surface. As one 
application will last for several weeks, it will be found 
that the satisfaction obtained from this method of 
floor treatment is out of all proportion to its very 
moderate cost. 


Ask our salesman for prices and particulars regard- 
ing Imperial Floor Dressing and the handy Imperial 
Floor Oiler: or write our nearest office. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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New Spring Suits, 
Coats, Dresses 


and Millinery 
Have Just Arrived 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-TaylorCo. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 
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DHOTO STUDIO 





EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALFBLOCK NORTH OF JASPER 
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EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 


Ontario 


Laundry 
Limited 


DRY CLEANERS 


302 5th Ave. E., Calgary 
M6337 and M2756 


The Edmonton 
Drafting and 
Supply Co., 
Limited 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Etc. 
China Painting Materi *: 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 











MONTROSE PLACE 


Exclusive residential hotel, newly 


decorated throughout. Hot and cold 
water in every room. Light and 
airy rooms especially suitable and 
convenient for business or profes- 
sional people. Reasonable rates. 2 
blacks from Post Office. 
J. B. COUGHLAN, Proprietor 
Telephone M2012; 332 6th Ave. W., 
Calgary. Alta. 














BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Alberta Corner, CALGARY 








EMPIRE CLEANING & 
DYEING CO., LTD., 


234-36 12th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta 
M3940 M6236 


Out-of-town orders solicited. 


Price list upon request. 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Alberta for 

Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., As- 
sociated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 
Londo n and Western Trusts Co., 
Limited, Sterling Trusts Corpora- 
tion, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Limited. ete. 











PICTURES 
Reproductions of the Old Masters, 
in Color or Sepia, for Prizes and 
for the School Room. 


Sir Galahad 

Hope 

The Gleaners 

The Angelus 
Feeding Her Birds 


All sizes. 
Etchings; Mezzotints; Water-colors 
Picture Framing a Specialty 
HARPER’S 
703 2nd Street West, Calgary 


Prices from 50c up. 











For Style, Health and Comfort 


Wear Spirella Corsets 


233 Alberta Calgary, Alta. 


10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 














TEACHERS 
When at the Convention get your 
CANDIES, MAGAZINES 
cold: MI sci 
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— at — 


GRIFFITHS LIMITED, 


Palace Theatre Building, Calgary 








MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 





DYE WORES DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
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Che Old Bominie 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Tribute to His Schoolmaster. 








If the new Prime Minister is not a teacher, we can 
at least claim that he began life as one, and that he 
has always had a keen and deep interest in education. 
We have the greatest pleasure in reprinting from an 
issue of September 26, 1919, his fine tribute to his 
old schoolmaster, the Rev. John Macdonald, Drainie. 
It is easy to see where the Prime Minister learned 
those lessons of patience, endurance, thoroughness, 
resolution, and idealism that have brought him to his 
present great position. 

Long did the dominie linger in retirement to 
gladden the hearts of his scholars. The boys whom 
he taught and flogged had wandered far. ‘They are 
men of middle age now, bald in counting-houses, 
bronzed on prairies, salted at sea, but when they re- 
turned to where they played as ragamuffins, they 
never forgot that the dominie would be glad to see 
them, to live with them some of their school days, and 
to hear from them how they fared; they, on the other 
hand, never thought of leaving without seeing the 
dominie. They came back to him as school-boys—the 
most successful of them, who had found little to fear 
in the world, could not throw off every tremor of 
bashful terror, every discomfort of the palpitating 
heart, as they approached. He remained to them the 
dominie to the end, not because they feared, but be- 
cause they reverenced him. 

We mostly came in summer, when, after he retired, 
we found him sitting in his chair in the garden, and 
it was good to look upon him. He had then laid his 
text-books and his golf-clubs aside for ever, and was 
waiting. He shone in the sun. The cool breezes from 
the Firth blew his grey hair gently on his head; the 
far-off blue hills beyond the sea, the silent sleepy 
looking, white-washed houses by the green, the lazy 
swish of the sea close at hand, made a world of peace 
and beauty for him. We talked of the past, of the 
big world outside into which he had never been, of 
our own ups and downs. He was happy and so were 
we. He felt possession in us and we paid our dues 
with a glad heart. 

A mile or two inland was the school. It could 
not be seen from where he went when he retired, but 
the dominie’s presence always brought us there in 
spirit, and there we held converse. We sat on the 
desks where we used to sit, we remembered where 
the gashes which we had made with our knives were, 
we saw the opening of those blue paper registers 
wherein were entered our class records which settled 
who were to bear off coveted prizes and who were to 
go empty away. Memory came like a garrulous gossip 
to us. ‘‘Dinna ye mind,’’ she would begin—and then 
we were in her toils. The years came up from the 
dead, and we lived through many an exploit, many a 
misadventure (so sweet to recall), many a wickedness 
(from the cheeks of which time had stolen the blush- 
es). Come we again to this world? Well, give us the 
old school and the old dominie. We would not have 
it otherwise. When, in the fulness of time, he left the 
school to wait in the village for evenfall, they cut the 
woods which grew behind it where we played with 
vigilant eye upon intruding gamekeepers; and now 
the building stands bare like a skeleton stuck in a 
dead land. We felt that was appropriate. Without 


him that little corner of the world could not bé as it 
was, and it would have been fraudulent for it to keep. 
up old appearancés. 

We had a long way to go to him at sities and the 
road was bleak. In the summer-time we lengthened 
it, for there were nésts in the gorse and the trees, 
and the sea was enticing. Sometimes, alas! we never 
got there at all, and our ears were deaf to his whistle. 
Hidden behind trees or amongst the whins we saw 
him come to the door, survey the empty playground, 
put to his lips the key upon which he summoned us 
to lessons, presently come again when there was no 
response to his call, and blow a short, angry blast— 
all to no purpose. The call of the wild was upon us. 
The woods, the bushes, the caves, the seashore had us 
in thrall for the day. We then thought him very 
angry, but later on, when we came to talk over those 
mishaps, we knew ‘that it was the heart of the boy 
that admonished us next morning, and é¢ontrolled the 
strokes that made our fingers tingle, and that whilst 
he stood with the instrument of torture in his hand— 
the school giggling behind us the while—instead of 
the lecture he gave us, he would have-liked to say: 
‘*T wish I had been with you, but you know that that 
would not have done.’’ We .always felt, however, 
that the penalty was just, and that the whole trans- 
action had been good. He never punished without 
making us feel that. The rain poured upon us at 
other times, and we were soaked hrough on the road; 
then the Dominie stirred the fire for. us whilst we 
steamed in front of it; the snow also came, and we had 
to walk on tops of dykes when it blew; then he let us 
out early, to get home by nightfall. Passing in review 
those days now that they have gone far past, the 
Dominie is never out of the picture. The friend with 
the ruddy face that never looked old up to the very 
last, clothed almost always in light grey clothes, of 
leisurely mien, with the soft voice and the wagging 
finger, always comes in. No memory of the school 
is possible without him. What was his genius? Noth- 
ing recondite; nothing requiring unravellment by 
analytical minds. The simple kindness of the teacher 
is perhaps the most precious gift he can give to his 
scholars. By that, he gathers them to his knee, as it 
were, and puts his arm about them, and they never 
forget. 

Like many others of his calling and generation, 
in his younger years he saw the pulpit behind. the 
desk, and he was a ‘‘Rev.,’’ but, by the mercy of Pro- 
vidence, the pulpit remained a vision, and the desk 
a reality. In thse days the Elementary School was 
not skimmed of its cream, and drudgery alone was 
not the lot of the village dominie. We were a humbler 
and a ruder folk. We stayed there where we were 
taught the ABC, until we passed ‘into the University 
or the world. The machinery was as old as Knox; the 
education was the best ever given to the sons and 
daughters of men. So, instead of going a few miles 
off by train for the higher wisdom, we got it from the 
dominie who also drove into the heads of petticoated 
males that a-t was ‘‘at,’’ and c-a-t was ‘‘cat.’’ Night 
after night and morning after morning we took the 
long walk with Latin books, or Greek or Euclid open 
in our hands, and we tramped to the rhythm of Amo, 
Amavi, Amatum, Amare. In the full day of elemen- 
tary grind (the school was only large enough to stand 
a pupil-teacher by the skin of its teeth) there was not 
much time for this higher. work, so some of us went 
half an hour before the rest, and stayed an hour after 
them. Then we knew the Dominie. Then he showed 
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at becomes of the — 
fifth grade boy ? 


Stand at the gate of any public 
school in any city in Canada, any 
September morning and count one 
hundred fifth-grade pupils as they 
are aswering the call of the bell. 
On the average they are eleven 
years of age. They are boys and 
girls of fortunate futures in a land 
of boundless advantage and oppor- 
tunity. 

But come back a year later and 
stand at the sixth-grade door and, 
search the ranks as you will, you 
will find but 83 of the 100 who 
answered the bell the year before. 
Already seventeen have dropped 
out. They have had to put their 
hands to work to help out the fam- 
ily income or have grown indiffer- 
ent to the value of an education. 

The seventh-grade will see but 71 
of them, the eighth-grade but 63, 
and after that the line thins even 
faster. 

Stand at the High School door- 
way four years from that first 
morning and you will count but 34 
familiar faces, and four years later 
14 Diplomas will be enough for all 
that still remain. 

Of this little group seven will go 
to College. And if you will follow 
the fortunes of this dwindling com- 
pany for four years more you may 
see two of them—yes, just two— 
step out on a Commencement Day 
trained for careers in business or 
professional life. 

Where. are the other 98 of the 
little company of fifth-graders? 
You will find them in the shops 
and stores, and mills and mines, on 
railroads, in offices, on the farms 
and on the sea—two-thirds of them 








laboring under the handicap of 
an eighth-grade schooling or 
less—27 more with the some- 
what better training that the 
years at High School gave them, 
and only five with the advant- 
age in position andincome yielded 
by some College training. 

But there is a compensating and 
gratifying fact. Among these 98 
you will find a surprising number 
who stand out from the others— 
men with trained minds, men with 
distinctive skill, men in highly 
responsible positions, men in suc- 
cessful businesses of their own. 

They are the men who found, 
waiting at the door, an established 
medium of training especially de- 
signed to meet their circumstances 
and their needs—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS. 

For 31 years these Schools, rec- 
ognizing fully the unique and dis- 
tinctive character of the field they 
serve and the magnitude of their 
opportunity, have maintained an 
educational service without prece- 
dent or equal in scope or practical 
usefulness. 

It is the mission of the I. C. S. 
ta go through the mass of human- 
ity as the ‘‘Apostle of Ambition,” 
to discover and direct and inspire 
our fellowmen with a desire for 
the benefits of vocational training. 
Discontent is changed into desire. 
Men are made to believe in them- 
selves. Desire is changed to am- 
bition. Thinking takes the place 
of dreaming. A man is made to 
know what he wants, and want it 
so passionately that he will sacri- 
fice everything else to reach his 
end. He is persuaded to turn away 
from everything of subordinate in- 
terest. Purpose is formed and that 
purpose produces courage, self- 
reliance and concentration, 


And so the I. C. S. have been 
prepared to help the individual to 
achieve a practical accomplish- 
ment. They have made his home 
the schoolroom, they have provided 
textbooks so clearly and simply 
written and fully illustrated that 
only the ability to read English is 
required to learn from them suc- 
cessfully. They supplement these 
printed texts with personal in- 
structoin by correspondence, so in- 
timate and helpful, that it conveys 
the impression of the constant, in- 
spiring presence of the instructor. 
Judgment, initiative, logical think- 
ing, patience and application so 
invaluable in every calling are 
carefully cultivated in I. C. S. 
training. Not only is the I. C. S. 
student put in possession of valu- 
able knowledge of his chosen 
branch of commerce or industry, 
but the personal, practical, prob- 
lem-solving method of instruction 
is the making of a trained mind 
and the building of sound character. 

This educational service is avail- 
able in 304 courses including every 
branch of engineering and practic- 
ally all departments of business. 
It has served faithfully in the 
training of men for their work, at 
their work, wherever they may be. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools encourages in every pos- 
sible way every young man and 
woman to remain in the classroom 
until absolute necessity forces them 
into wage earning. No individual 
is dissuaded from the advantages 
of resident school or college train- 
ing if circumstances will permit 
such attendance. It is the prac- 
tical service of this Institution, 
constantly improved and extended 
to its distinctive and _ infinitely 
larger field that has made it by far 
the largest educational institution 
in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


CANADIAN, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


_ Offices, in leading cities of Canada and the United States and throughout the world. 
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us that patience, then he drilled us in that thorough- 
ness, the discipline of which many of his pupils have 
carried through life with them. Then he also showed 
his simple friendliness, Thus, to the older boys, he 
passed into a new relationship. -He became, not the 
man who ruled, but the man who knew, and who 
helped. They, too, changed under his influence from 
the happy, careless schoolboys, romping through a 
summer day, to the pilgrims who began to understand 
the delight of knowledge, and the length of the way 
_that leads to it. 

The dominie belonged to that goodly company of 
schoolmasters, who teach without putting any goal 
except knowledge before their pupils, and who pre- 
sent knowledge to them as something which is pursued 
all through a man’s life but never then fully possessed. 
Mr. Keith Leask, in his introduction to the third 
volume of ‘‘Musa Latina Aberdonensis,’’ tells with 
pride of the generations of Wandering Scholars who 
went over the seas from ‘‘the little city by the Don 
and Dee,’’ and I can imagine that the men who put 
staffs in their hands were like unto the dominie. Only 
once do I remember him troubling his head about 
badges and rewards. A certain club gave prizes each 
year as the result of a competition held amongst the 
scholars of the county, and a neighboring school had 
become famous—indeed, as we thought, vain—by con- 
tinued succéss. This was too much for the dominie. 
He entered one of his pupils, and when the results 
were announced and that pupil was placed at the top, 
the dominie greeted him: ‘‘Thanks. I knew we could 
do it. Now, we’ll get back to our proper work.’’ 
_ That ‘‘we’’ was no editorial pomposity; it was the 
happy friendly man expressing to his pupils, quite 
alert to its significance, that he and they were in a 
companionship of teaching and learning. 

The little school was, as I have said, remote from 
habitations, and stood alone, with the parish church 
as a cold and gaunt companion, where fields joined 
with the woods. It looked out on one and nestled 
under the shelter of the other. There the dominie 
dwelt, and you could see his light from far on winter 
nights across the fields. To the notion of the folks, 
our dominie lived up to his part by burning oil far 
into the night when more ordinary folk were sleeping 
in the dark. The work done in the school was of an 
old order now. It was a steady hard grind to get at 
the heart of things. We turned everything outside 
in, pulled everything to pieces in order to put it toge- 
ther again, analysed, parsed, got firm hold of the 
roots, shivered English into fragments and fitted it 
together like a Chinese puzzle. all by the help of 
Bain’s Sixteenpenny Grammar (which the dominie’s 
pupils must remember in the same way as they do the 
Shorter Catechism), and wrestled with ‘‘deductions.”’ 
Then every bolt in our intellect was tightened up. 
One of the dominie’s generalisations was: ‘‘You 
must master: that is education: when you have mas- 
tered one thing you are well on the way to master 
all things.’’ He was impatient with what he called 
‘‘new-fangled notions’’ both in educational organi- 
zation and method. Himself as gentle as a woman, 
he regarded education as a serious and hard affair, 
beginning not in play but in drudgery. He groaned 
when the Time Tables began to bulge with items. 
“It is not what a man knows,’’ he once said, ‘‘but 
how he knows it.’’ Again he said: ‘‘If there were 
one subject—a dead language or anything—that 
touched men’s minds in their complete compositin, 
that subject is enough to be taught in schools; the 


pupils who mastered it would master life and the 
world.’’ Mental capacity and character are what he 
strove to produce in his boys. He was Calvanistic 
enough to see that he did not provide the armour 
for life’s fight. That came from the Fates who give 
presents to life at birth. His work was to temper 
what was given. Upon which, a great philosophy 
can be worked out—and also a special educational 
method. 

Of course he was a Tory—the Aulk Kirk, to which 
he belonged, settled that. But polities and theology 
sat lightly upon him. He kept to his traditions, but 
they had attached themselves to him rather than he to 
them. He remained true to ‘‘Blackwood,’’ as one 
might 1emain true to elderberry wine, but when some 
of us brought into his seclusion some of the stour of 
the outside world, he was as interested and unpre- 
judiced as people are who listen to tales of wanderers 
in far countries. Now and then he broke in with an 
old-world notion and perhaps with a prejudice, just 
perhaps to remind us that he was still the dominie, 
and that he was surrendering nothing to a strife and 
bustle which belonged to a time other than his, though 
they and his life happened to overlap. He looked 
upon the stream of affairs from the bank as a philos- 
opher would, and he strolled amidst the hush of the 
past, even when his companions were men of the 
day. Scott and George Macdonald were the friends 
of his solitude. The one enlivened him with the col- 
ored pageantry of Scottish story, the other pleased 
him with the generous charity of the Scottish heart. 
The picture of the old dominie which will always 
remain in the memory of his old boys who visited 
him in his last years, was that of a man of happy face 
which time had apparently forgotten to etch with the 
lines of years, sitting in the sun with his face turned 
to the west, and the far away blue hills, with his 
guardian dog at his feet, and either a Scott or a 
George Macdonald open on his knee. It is such a 
memory as one delights to carry through the world 
like a talisman. —Scottish Educational Journal 





A Problem of the Small Town 
High School 


CAROLINE E. MARSH, LINDSAY, ONTARIO 





The small town high school is an important factor 
in the development of Canadian life and yet it seldom 
receives merited attention or appreciation. Too often 
it is criticized and neglected. Boys and girls are cast 
into it and left there, while all responsibility concern- 
ing them is thrown on the teachers, few in number 
and usually overworked. Surely something should be 
done to provide for these young students. 

Consider the boys and girls who come in to a sma!] 
town school, from the farm. They are away from 
home for the first time. They join a group of young 
people just at the age when ‘‘the gang spirit’’ is 
strongest. They go to board with some town person 
who needs the few extra dollars, but has no intention 
of assuming responsibility for the student’s spare 
hours. After four o’clock what becomes of the lad or 
lassie? No chores to do now, no parents to consult or 
of whom to ask permission or advice! New interests 
and pleasures claim the attention. The town students 
who are friendliest are not usually the most studious. 
Many a teacher will testify to the change in the boys 
and girls; how they drift with the tide and how the 
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WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
LIMITED 


1402 ROSE STREET REGINA, SASK. 

















We have everything required by 
the School, Teacher and Pupils 

















PUPILS’ DESKS CHALK AND ERASERS SCHOOL BOOKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS . RAFFIA AND REEDS LIBRARY BOOKS 
HYLOPLATE BELLS AND FLAGS BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
BLACKBOARD CLOCKS AND STOVES BASKETBALL 
GLOBES AND MAPS TEXT BOOKS SUPPLIES 
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Ouren 5 
Summer 
Srhonl 


AT KINGTON, ONTARIO 
July 3rd to August 14th, 1924 


SAUUGNUUUOUUUGEOOUOOUCEDOUOOOUENSOOUOUREDOGOREOONOOUNORE 


e,e J errs 
British |"? 





HAT the Isaac Pitman 
System of Shorthand is 
of British origin and produc- 
ion is not of itself an argu- 


nsiat ih favor of ite use, Last fall, thirty-nine Canadian teachers 


received degrees in Arts through the facili- 
ties of Queen’s Summer School and Extra- 
Mural Courses. The summer session offers 
an opportunity to teachers for higher qualifi- 
cations. Both Pass and Honour Courses are 
offered. 


Forty-eight Alberta teachers were taking 
extra-mural courses from Queen’s University 
during the winter. 


But that, together with 
the fact that it is the best 
system, forms the best pos- 
sible reason why it should 
be the only shorthand used 
in Canada. 








see 
DOGUEREREUOUORRGQUGRQRERGDGRGRGRGRGREGGUGRORGRORGRQRUROROENED gy GODREEE 
CUCUUAUEREQGEGEGGRUERORGERORCUGEGCRGREERERORRREREOUEOOGOOEROODEROEOONOEE 


Write to Mr. George Cromie, Commercial 
High School, Calgary, for a copy of the 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., Queen’s Summer School Students’ Bulletin, 


and read the students’ opinion of the work. 
| 70 Bond St., Toronto 


Agents: 
Commercial Text Book Co., and Copp Clark., Co., Ltd. 


= 


PAT 


Register with the University before April 
20th and commence extra-mural work May Ist. 
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work suffers as too. much gaiety and too little sleep 
become a habit. These teen-age boys and girls should 
surely be protected and provided for. 

A scheme that seems to me feasible is for the school 
board to provide a sort of hostel in connection with 
the school. A very reliable matron would be necessary 
who could manage the place and make it homelike--- 
preferably someone who had Household Science train- 
ing. Various ways of managing could be arranged to 
suit different localities. The board could buy or rent 
and furnish a house simply, and the children could pay 
board or bring part of it in produce or furnishings. 

One thing I should strongly urge would be that the 
students be organized for the work of the place. The 
boys should look after the fires and garbage and er- 
rands. The girls should have a regular program for 
washing dishes, helping get meals and keeping the 
place clean. Every one should make his own bed. 
And all this under the supervision of the able matron. 

This arrangement of course, would lessen’the cost 
of upkeep which has perhaps been bothering the reader 
up to the present. If properly managed I believe the 
hostel could pay its way quite easily. The initial cost 
would be the greatest, but by charging a dollar or so 
extra per head this could be made up in a short time. 
I feel sure the hostel would more than pay its way in 
a couple of years. 

There would need to be definite discipline as in 
college residence, regular hours for study, and chores 
and fun. But I’m sure the students would enjoy it. 
Ask any girl from Macdonald Hall, Guelph, or any 
freshman from the University of Alberta, if residence 
life isn’t worth while! And the parents would be re- 
lieved. It should be cheaper ,and certainly more satis- 
factory to them to know their boys and girls were be- 
ing trained and cared for. 

The results are evident. First, in the school work: 
The students would do better in their classes and ex- 
aminations. Second in their bodies: The boys and girls 
would be healthier and happier. Third in their general 
development: They would learn to take their fair 
share of the work, to pull together with others and 
give and take as in life. Surely this is the sort of de- 
velopment we need for our Canadian boys and girls. 
It is the sort of development that will make of them 
good wide-awake, helpful citizens. It is the sort of 
development they are not getting when they come in 
to town to High School now. I suggest this to the 
teachers, because I believe they, more perhaps than any 
other class, have the welfare of the Canadian children 
at heart. Could some of you discuss the plan with 
your boards and persuade them to try the plan? Don’t 
you think it would improve the work and spirit of the 
High School? Try it! 








Ourens Summer School 


GEO. CROMIE 





As this is about the time of year teachers and others 
interested in the profession plan for a summer vaca- 
tion, all will be pleased to hear of an ideal way to 
spend six weeks in one of the beauty spots of Canada. 
I have reference to the Queen’s Summer School con- 
ducted at Kingston and starting this year the first 
week in July and continuing for six weeks. 

Before taking up this work I, like many others, 
had the idea that for a teacher actively engaged dur- 


ing the term to spend six weeks in study during the 
vacation would not be restful to him, and would be, 
unfair to the School Board that employed him. It is 
well known that the conscientious teacher ig fatigued, 
both in body and mind, when the June examinations 
close his period of service for that term; and a real 
change of location is absolutely essential if that per- 


‘son is to return in September ready for another year’s 


hard work. But when we come in contact with those 
who have spent their summers in Kingston we are soon 
disillusioned, and it is only by experiencing this ideal 
outing ourselves that we are able to appreciate what 
is meant by ‘‘the holiday spirit of Queen’s.’’ 

The institution has grown to such proportions that 
it is one of the important features of the University 
life, and the staff of professors that remain for the 
summer work are surpassed by none for energy, co- 
operation and genuine interest in the welfare of the 
student body. They believe in coming into direct con- 
tact with the student, and one of the requirements of 
the course is attendance at the University, so that 
four summers are necessary to secure a degree. A 
good plan is to spend, possibly, one year intra-mural. 
Alberta numbers among its successful instructors many 
Queen’s graduates, and that they are loyal supporters 
of the institution is amply proven by an inspection of 
the Bulletin presented by the Summer School students. 
It might be interesting to mention that the Queen’s 
Summer School is kept up to a great extent by the 
Summer School students, and the advertising is fin- 
anced largely by them. The work is intended chiefly 
for those people who are unable to attend the full four 
years intra-mural, and who otherwise would be de- 
prived of the opportunity of securing higher academic 
qualifications. This is only as it should be, because 
a modern instructor has to be up-to-date in his work, 
and he must devote a considerable part of his vaca- 
tion to study in order to be thoroughly informed in 
his subjects, and methods of presenting material. The 
Extra Mural Department at Queen’s has been reorgan- 
ized and enlarged, and Mr. A. H. Carr, C.A., formerly 
of Calgary, placed in charge, so that all enquiries, as 
well as the course of studies, receive prompt and re- 
liable attention. Over four hundred students attended 
in 1923, and prospects look bright for the five hundred 
mark being passed during 1924. No better idea may 
be obtained of the value and kind of work given than 
by a quotation from an Alberta student who is well 
qualified to express an opinion on University work. 


“*Ts it your desire to proceed for a B.A., M.A., or an 
Honor Degree, or do you feel that you need a general 
‘brushing up’? Any of your desires can be fulfilled 
if you will but give yourself the chance. Queen’s 
affords opportunities not only for teachers, but courses 
are open to those whose ambitions lie along commer- 
cial lines. It is a recognized fact that University men 
and women are invaluable in big business concerns. 
Does a Commerce Course appeal to you? 


““You would not be reading this unless you belong 
to the class who believe that ‘man’s destiny is to be 
not dissatisfied, but forever unsatisfied.’ ‘ Therefore, 
let Queen’s Summer School solve your difficulties and 
fulfill your ambitions.”’ 


An advertisement in this issue of the A.T.A. gives 
the necessary information regarding registration, and 
it is only necessary to say that a change in the regula- 
tions will make it very convenient for those who wish 
to register to do so before April 24, since the new 
courses require more intra-mural attendance. 
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Nelson’s Junior Atlas 


Genin Schieols 


“It is not overcrowded with detail but 
gives very clearly the elevations, products and 
industries of the countries charted. I do not 
see how, within the compass planned, a much 
better book could be made.’’ 

The maps are as follows: 

CANADA 

Three maps, one showing the physical 

features and the political divisions, one show- 


ing the natural resources and one showing the 
industries. 
THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Maritime Provinces 
Southern Quebec 
Ontario and the Great Lakes 
Southern Ontario 
Western Canada 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


UNITED STATES 

On this map as on others distinctive town 
marks have been used, thus showing at a glance 
whether the population of any town is one 
million, half a million, a hundred thousand, 
fifty thousand or twenty thousand. 
THE CONTINENTS 

Photo-Relief and Political Maps of the con- 
tinents. 
BRITISH ISLES 

Photo-Relief Map; Physical and Political 
Maps of England and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land. 
INDIA 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

This map shows the main lines of commun- 
ication. 

THE WORLD 

This map shows the hemispheres. 

One Public School Inspector says of the 
Photo-Relief Maps: ‘‘They are excellent and 
show all that is necessary for junior pupils to 
know about heights of land.’’ 

Size of Page 7 1-4 in. by 9 1-2 in. 

Bound in Limp Cloth, Postpaid, Price 50c 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 
77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 


























The Conscientious T eacher 


is very often overworked and worried, not by 
the daily school routine, but by the work of 
preparing necessary lessons, thus absorbing 
time that should be spent in wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

Our plan of Notes and Keys overcomes this 
tremendous health handicap, and enables the 
teacher each day to face the class alert, buoy- 
ant and vigorous. 

Read this voluntary tribute from one busy 
principal :— 

Creelman, Sask., Jan. 14, 1924. 

Can. Corr. College, Toronto. 

Sirs—Please find enclosed $22.50, for 
which I have received the following—Key 
to H.S. Chemistry. Notes on Tennyson and 
Browning, and a series of Notes on Supple- 
mentary Reading. 

As a teacher of Grades VIII, IX., X., 
XI., I find your Keys and Lesson Helps a 
great aid, enabling the overworked teacher 
to accomplish much better results. They 
supply much useful information which the 
busy teacher has neither the facilities nor 
the time to obtain otherwise. 

I require your Key to H.S. Physics, Re- 
vised Editicn. 

L. A. RATHWELL. 


WE HAVE SCORES OF LETTERS LIKE THIS 
SEND NO MONEY 


Any of these keys and helps are sent to you FREE 
for a 3-day examination. If they meet your require- 
ments, pay us; if not, send them back and your are 
under no obligation. 

KEYS NOW BEADY. 


Cas TH II soon «450 ticln'> sieele cee cee sins $ 500 
Ont. P.S. Grammar and ee bmi asides 4.00 
Ont. School Bookkeeping, Pt. I. ......... .... 4.00 
WR ra casiscecccstece estes SNe de cdty 6.00 
HLS. Chemistry, Revised Edn. .................. 15.00 
H.S. Physics, Revised Edn. .................. 15.00 
LITERATURE NOTES. 
oni is 8. aie +, slaeid aie d ee «000 se epies $3.00 
ss a ado «bn vind ei anens #4 eeee 3.00 
Ge I ee cccncdaececvuccetces 4.00 
ELS. Reader, Revised Edn. ................... 6.00 
Wordsworth and Tennyson (Ont.) ............ 5.00 
Tennyson and Browning (Sask.) ............. 5.00 
Four Longer Poems (Ont.) .............eeeeees 6.00 
Narrative and Lyric Poems, ist Series ........ 4.00 
‘¢ 2nd Series A ..... 2.00 
$¢ “ ‘¢ Qnd Series B ..... 3.00 
Selection from Alexander’s Anthology .......... 6.00 
Modern English Prose (Man.) ................ 3.00 
English Poetry, Gayley and Young (Man.) .... 2.00 
LESSONS ON SHAKESPEARE. 
Macbeth. As You Like It, Julius Caesar. King 
Lear, Coriolanus, The Merchant of Venice, 
Othello. Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, 
Hamlet. King Henry V., Henry IV. (Part 1), 
IE NOI nc cee cccesivcoccscsccsees $2.00 
I PCL since cc vepctieeases seealeae 3.00 
NE NERS IIE (555. oi 4'i0.0)o Wi wlnelelaniielsicaWdaes 4.00 
Notes on Supplementary and Collateral Reading, 
REE AE oad s Wid cans, 6 eckes Khe Celene eKaasee 50 
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Reading and Chinking 


ELIZABETH M. MACNAB 








Or should the title be ‘‘Reading or Thinking?”’ 
Has Carnegie, with the best of intentions, done much 
harm as well as much good? As this will be a paper 
of questions rather than of conclusions, I make no 
apology for beginning in this way. 

Even already I can hear the somewhat weary sigi 
of the whole profession. For it is just as impossible 
nowadays for an educationist to give a general talk 
on education without telling us we should teach pupils 
to think as it was a dozen years ago for a newspaper 
man to write a description of Alberta without telling 
his readers the story of the Englishman who started to 
walk from Calgary to the mountains before breakfast. 
But none of us will deny the truth and timeliness of 
the advice, though most of us wish they wouldn’t be 
content to merely advise, but would get down to whys 
and wherefores. 

Probably most teachers have had an experience 
somewhat similar to that of the writer. In her first 
year of high school teaching, among the many and 
varied classes assigned, was a history class of first year 
students. They were not behind the average in general 
intelligence, but in this subject they were a source of 
constant wonder to the teacher because of their in- 
ability to get anything out of the text-book when left 
to themselves. When I applied the simple test of ask- 
ing them to read a paragraph—it’s true the text was 
that abomination, Robertson-and Buckley’s, but still— 
to read it once carefully and so slowly as they liked 
and then to close their books, I was always left mar- 
velling at the small number who had really got all the 
facts, and the much smaller number still in whose 
minds these facts had fallen naturally into their proper 
place, the important points standing out in the fore- 
ground, the casual and auxiliary ideas forming a back- 
ground and basis for them. Why was it? In the arro- 
gance of inexperience I concluded it must be poor 
teaching in the public schools. 

But not so long afterwards I happened to pay a 
visit to my old university, and in conversation with 
two different professors was treated to something like 
the following: ‘‘What is the matter with the high 
schools anyway? Now that you are in the work, per- 
haps you can tell us. I’ve been teaching philosophy, or 
classics, for 20 years and every class, though it may 
have more information, is less able to think than the 
last.’’ After all due allowance for the natural ten- 
dency to idealize the past is made, this was still a ter- 
rible indictment. And it is certainly no less true to- 
day than it was then. Children didn’t learn to think 
in the public schools; they didn’t learn to think in the 
high schools. Why? What was it seemed to vitiate 
our whole system? 

Further experience and thought inclined me to 
place the blame on the training schools. In the reac- 
tion from the old system where nothing was taught, 
were they not going too far and turning out the 
teacher, particularly the conscientious teacher, feeling 
that if he or she didn’t do all the work and give every- 
thing to the pupils in the smallest possible doses he 
was not a good teacher? Spoon-feeding, meant only 
for infants, was,the methods used throughout the 
pupils’ whole school life. Some foundation for this 
theory seemed to be in the fact that country pupils, 
while knowing less, almost invariably had more power 


to do and think for themselves than town pupils. A 
beneficent Providence, by limiting the hours of day- 
light and the physical strength of the teacher, had 
made it an impossibility in an ungraded school to 
spoon-feed the pupils as much as she, very likely, 
thought she should. 

Taking courage one day, I had the temerity to sug- 
gest this theory to a normal school instructor, only to 
be met by a most indignant protest. That was the 
one thing they didn’t do in the training schools. Ia 
the contrary they never failed to impress on the would- 
be teachers the necessity of making the pupil do his 
own work and find out things for himself. 

In this fascinating game of ‘‘Button, button! Who’s 
got the button?’’ I had failed again to find the button. 

But though I didn’t feel able to absolve our meth- 
ods entirely from blame, I began to ask myself was 
not the evil too widespread, too much in the atmos- 
phere of our age to be due merely to faulty methods, 
which, after all, in the hands of a real teacher, and 
there are legions of them, may be made to produce 
wonderful results. Indeed, was the school to bear more 
than the indirect blame, of not combatting successfully 
this universal tendency? Our age was surely a read- 
ing age! But when I thought of the tons of books 
printed and read each year, a small number literature, 
the rest whose worth, when they had any worth at all, 
was ‘‘as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff’’; of the cart-loads of story magazines sold over 
our counters, mostly trash or at best ephemeral; of the 
hundreds of newspapers rustling their pages on our 
breakfast tables, more ephemeral still; when I thought 
of this, I said to myself surely we have become a peo- 
ple who read to forget instead of read to remember 
and judge. And how can the mind: which is used only 
as a strainer so much of the time be expected to grasp 
and wrestle with facts and ideas? It has neither ten- 
tacles nor digestive power. I thought of our fathers 
with their few books, and fewer magazines and papers, 
yet, from all evidence, better developed in mental 
strength and power to think. And then I began to 
ruminate on the famous generosity of Mr. Carnegie. 

Not the idea, only the millions were an original 
contribution. The idea was everywhere; people should 
be educated ; to be educated people must read; to read 
they must have books. Said Andrew: ‘‘I’ll provide 
the books.’’ Ah! educated! There I was once more 
on the trail of the elusive ‘‘button.’’ But did anyone 
foresee how the application of this theory was to over- 
whelm us, to inundate us with reading matter, and of 
what kind? To crush, if not us, then our American 
neighbors under Sunday editions too heavy for the 
newsboys to deliver, sometimes a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty pages—vide the ‘‘New York Times’’ 
—at least four-fifths of which would serve their in- 
tended purpose to God and man much better standing 
in our Canadian forests. True, people should be edu- 
cated, but is this education? 

Would one dare to suggest, in these our days, that 
peoples, especially boys and girls, should read lies? 
Nowadays, when teachers and mothers are being so 
constantly and so strongly urged to read to children, 
to persuade them, to coax them to read for themselves ; 
nowadays when every cultured home has its children’s 
library, when we have especially qualified children’s 
librarians in our public libraries and publish with 
pride and enthusiasm how many thousands, or hun- 
dreds of thousands—e.g., Toronto—of books these 
same children read in a year? I have met one man at 
least who has the courage of such a conviction. He 
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grieves. instead of rejoicing, that he comes home to 
find his ten-year old daughter so very often buried in 
a book, even though a book of merit, for the child 
shows a natural liking for Scott and Dickens and Du- 
mas and even showed a fine appreciation of ‘‘Cran- 
ford.’’ He uses all his persuasion, backed by material 
inducements, to get her to use part of that time in ex- 
pressing her own little ideas, in writing stories, etc., 
for which she had shown some. inclination when 
younger. He is thoroughly convinced that too much 
reading, of the modern kind, has made people unable 
to think and pronounces the evil more general in the 
United States than in Canada. 

Of course I shall be told ‘‘It’s not less reading, it’s 
better reading that is needed.’’ True. But does not 
better reading imply less reading? 

And what about our schools, in the light of this 
seemingly so true idea, I asked myself. Do our courses 
in English literature offer the best means of counter- 
acting this tendency to profitless reading? Do our 
methods of teaching the literature help to the same 
end? What about our teaching of history? Is full ad- 
vantage taken of this outstanding opportunity to de- 
velop the pupils’ power of comparing and passing 
judgment on men and events, or does the teacher, by 
preference, or of necessity, considering the amount to 
be covered, digest it himself and give it to the class in 
the form of notes? Does every teacher make it his 
business to see that the pupil learns how to handle 
his text-book, to pluck the heart out of a chapter for 
himself ? ; 

It’s so easy to ask questions, so difficult to answer 
them. But a few general principles seem to stand out. 
First, do not let us give up intensive for extensive 
study, therefore not too much on the courses. Second, 
in literature have only the best, not beyond the pupil’s 
reach but still requiring him to stretch a little, for ‘‘a 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp, «r what’s Heaven 
for?’’ Also fewer books and more discussion would 
serve a better purpose in collateral reading. It’s not 
that he has read it but what he has got out of it that 
matters. 

I realize that the tendency among us is perhaps in 
the other direction. The reagon is not far to seek. 
Look over the courses, especially in English, prescribed 
for the American schools. The Allah of Imitation is 
great and Juxtaposition’s his prophet. But cannot 
we do some thinking for ourselves? 

If I have once more missed the ‘‘button;’’ perhaps 
some one else can find it. 


Pyrula 


(Pyrola elliptica) 





Long ago, when all the flowers 
Dwelt in the Great Spirit’s garden, 
He appointed them a ruler, . 
Naming him ‘‘The King of Flowers,”’ 
And decreed that every blossom 
Should obey the King in matters 
Upon which he gave his judgment. 
All the flowers swore allegiance, 
Said that they would do his bidding 
So that they might live together 

In the Great ‘‘ All Father’s Garden. 


Now upon a day in springtime = 
The Great Spirit called his flowers 
~-With their king to meet at even 





In the cool and shady garden. 

Here he gave to each in order 
Wondrous gifts of form and color. 
But the magic gift of Perfume 

He reserved to be awarded 

As a prize unto the flowers 

Making best use of the talents 

Which had been bestowed upon them. 


When he ealled the tribe of Bellflowers, 
Hyacinths and Valley Lilies, 

The Campanulas and Bluebells, 

And the graceful white Pyrola, 

Unto them he gave his blessing, 

And to each a tongue of silver, 
Saying—‘‘Use them, oh, my children 

To make music for your fellows, 

To bring you joy and peace and pleasure 
And to gladden all the garden.’’ 


When the evening sun was setting 

All the Bellflowers sang in chorus 
Giving thanks to the Great Spirit, 
And the chiming of their voices 
Filed the earth wth joy and wonder; 
Silver-tongued, the music floated 

On the moonlit air of evening, 

And the songbirds hushed their voices 
Listening to the fairy music. 


When the wind (the choir master) 
Called the Bellflowers out to practise 
With the Honeysuckle trumpets 

And the Pennycresses’ cymbals, 

Such an orchestra had never 

Until then been heard in Flowerland. 
But of all the sweet musicians 

Two among the chiming Bellflowers 
Sang more sweetly than the others. 
One, the gentle Valley Lily, 

And the other, the Pyrola. 


So alike were these that little 

Did they differ from each other 

In their shape and form and color, 
And alike their tongues of silver, 
Though the leaves of the Pyrola 
Were a darker green, and rounded, 
While those of the Valley Lily 
Were a lighter green, and longer. 
But, alas! the white Pyrola 

Had an envious disposition 

Quite unlike the Valley Lily’s. 


Soon the wind ‘(the choir master) 
Bade them practis2 for a concert 
And announced two competitions 
For a solo and a chorus 

To be sung before the l'lower King, 
Who would be the chief of judges 
And award a prze of perfume 

To the winners in the contest. 


Now the gentle Valley Lily 

And her rival, the Pyrola, 

Sang so sweetly that the Bellflowers 
All retired in their favor 

For the solo competition, 

When, the judgment day arriving, 
They appeared before the Flower King. 


When the chosen songs were ended, 
The Pyrola and the Lily 
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Stood in perfect silence waiting 
For the verdict of the judges, 

And a hurricane of clapping 

Sounded when the King’s decision 
Gave the magic prize of perfume 

To the gentle Valley Lily. 

But the envious Pyrola, 

Full of rage and jealous anger, 
Sulking, cried: ‘‘The King’s decision 


Is not fair or just or honest.’’ 

And when it was time to gather 
For the chorus competitions 

Would not join the other Bellflowers 
In the singing they had practised. 
But he used his tongue of silver 
To destroy the sweetest passage 
With a harsh and grating discord. 
Then the flowers in their anger 
At the spoiling of their music, 
Called upon the King as ruler 

To give judgment in the matter. 


The Pyrola stood behind him, 

And ev’n while the King was speaking 
Made grimaces at the singers, 

And at length in coarse derision 
Stretched far out his tongue of silver. 
But the King, while quickly turning, 
Caught the outstretched tongue and held it, 
Bound it with a yellow bandage, 
Muffling all its tones for ever. 

‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘the Great All-Father 
Gave to you this tongue of silver 

To make music, and not discord, 

To bring peace and joy, not sadness, 

To the garden of the flowers. 

And because you used it wrongly, 
Mocked and jeered at your companions, 
And destroyed their sweetest music, 
You shall sing no more for ever. 

And moreover, as you rudely 

Thrust it out in coarse derision, 

You shall wear it so henceforward, 

So that others may take warning 

That the gifts of the Great Spirit 

May not thus be lightely treated 

And subverted from their uses.’’ 


Then the envious Pyrola, 

With his silver tongue protruding, 
Wrapped in bandages of yellow, 
Blushed with shame and crept to hiding 
In a thicket near the river. 

But the gentle Valley Lily, 

Full of sorrow and compassion, 

Crept behind him in the shadows, 

Shared with him her prize of perfume, 
Hiding with him near the river. 


So today within the thickets, 

In the moist and shady woodlands, 
You may find the pink Pyrola 

Filling all the air with fragrance 

Like the perfume of the Lily. 

But his tongue is still protruding 

With its bandages of yellow, 

And the blush of shame which covered 
The fair whiteness of his forehead 
Still remains upon his visage. 





Importance of History 


W. EVERARD EDMONDS, M.A., 
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To anyone looking for a calmly reasoned defence 
of the value of history as a school subject we should 
like to commend the ‘‘Report of the Committee of 
Seven.’’ This Committee was appointed by the 
to consider the study of history in secondary schools. 
Up to that time no systematic attempt in this partic- 
ular field had been undertaken by any representa- 
tive body of educationists. There had been no 
prolonged effort made by any national association 
to present the claims of history, or to set before 
schoolmen a statement of what might be considered 
the value of historical study and the place which it 
should occupy in the school programme. This com- 
prehensive report may therefore be regarded as a 
classic, and in making out a ease for history the 
present writer wishes to confess at the outset that 
he has drawn very freely on its ample stores of 
material. 


In the first place, history has a distinct value 
as a disciplinary .study. History cultivates the 
judgment by leading the pupil to see the relation 
between cause and effect, as cause and effect appear 
in human affairs. History has to do with the be- 
coming of past events—not simply with what was, 
but what came to be—and in studying the simplest 
forms of historical narrative even the average pupil 
comes to see that one thing leads to another; he be- 
gins quite unconsciously to see that events do not 
simply succeed each other in time, but that one grows 
out of another, or rather out of a combination of 
many others. Thus before the end of the secondary 
course the well trained pupil has acquired some 
ogies. 

While it is perfectly true that the generalizing 
faculty is developed late, and that the pupil will 
often learn unrelated facts with ease, it is equally 
true that history in the hands of the competent 
teacher is an excellent instrument for developing in: 
the mind of the pupil capacity for detecting under- 
lying reasons and motives. 


In the ordinary class room work, both in science 
and mathematics, there is little opportunity for dis 
cussion, for differences of opinion, for balancing of 
probabilities; and yet in everyday life’ we do not 
deal with mathematical demonstrations or concern 
ourselves with. scientific observations. We reach 
conclusions by a judicious consideration of cireuwm- 
stances and conditions, some of them in apparent 
conflict with one another, and none of them suscept- 
ible of exact measurement and determination. 


The study of history gives training not only in 
acquiring facts, but in arranging them. The ability 
to gather information is important, and this power 
may be developed by the study of history; but the 
ability to use such information when it is gathered 
is of still greater importance, and herein lies the 
value of the best historical work. By assigning care- 
fully chosen topics adapted to the capacity of the in- 
dividual student, and by requiring him to gather his 
material in various places, the teacher may train the 


pupil to collect valuable historical information, ‘to- 
arrange it, and td put it forth in an attractive man- | 
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ner. In the whole school curriculum can we find a 
single subject which contributes more to the culti- 
vation of sound and steady judgment? 

Again, history is useful in developing what is 
sometimes called ‘‘the scientific habit of mind.’’ In 
one sense this may mean the habit of thorough in- 
vestigation for one’s self of all sources of informa- 


tion before a final’ opinion is reached. In a broader ° 


sense the scientific habit of mind means a recogni- 
tion of the fact that all sound conclusions rest on 
someone’s patient investigations; that, though we 
must accept the work of others, yet everyone is re- 
quired to study, think and examine before he posi- 
tively asserts; that every question should be ap- 
proached without prejudice; that open-mindedness, 
eandor and honesty are requisites for the attainment 
of scientific knowledge. Even in the earlier years of 
the secondary course these prime requisites of a 
liberal education may in some measure be cultivated; 
but when opportunity for comparative work is given 
in the senior grades, historical-mindedness may be so 
developed as to make careless and slipshod habits of 
thought abhorrent and impossible. 

In the ‘‘cultural group of studies’’ history must 
always take a foremost place. While power rather 
than information should be the aim, we should not 
underestimate the value of a full storehouse of facts. 
By the study of history the pupil acquires knowledge 
which will be to him a source of pleasure and grati- 
fication in after years. If there be any truth in the 
saying that culture consists of an acquaintance with 
the best which the past has produced, we need n°t 
argue about the value of historical information. 

Finally, history is a practical subject. It is a law 
well recognized by psychologists, a law which the 
teacher in the school or college sees in daily applica- 
tion and illustration, that new ideas must be related 
to the old. Modern psychological pedagogy - looks 
upon the child as a reacting organism, and declares 
that he should be trained in those reactions which 
he will most need as an adult. The student, therefore, 
who is taught to consider social and political subjects 
at school; who, in a word, is led to look at matters 
historically, is furnished with mental equipment: for 
a comprehension of the social and political problems 
that will confront him in’ everyday life, and has re- 
ceived practical preparation for social adaption and 
for forceful participation in civic duties. He can be 
led to see that society is in constant movement, that 
what he sees about him is nox the eternal but the 
transient, and that in the’ processes of continual 
change virtue must be militant if it is to be trium- 
phant. 

Few signs of the preesent day are more hopeful 
than the altered attitude of society at large to its 
social and economical problems. Too often in the 
past nothing but hostility rewarded the efforts of 
those ‘‘misguided visionaries’’ who attempted to im- 
prove the lot of their fellow beings. Even those who 
carried the torch of human progress farthest and 
lifted it highest were generally reviled by those of 
their own generation. 

The modern man, however, declines to »elieve 
that the ills of society are incurable and that any 
attempt to alleviate them is flying in the face cf 
=Providence. Patient resignation to tyranny has 
gone, in all democratic countries, to join the now dis- 
credited doctrine of the divine right of kings. New 
issues are boldly attacked and persistently grappled 


with. Provision for the aged and disabled: help for 
the unfortunate; the study and prevention of disease; - 
poverty and crime; these are but a few of a host of 
problems that challenge our attention today. The 
solution of these problems can, of course, oniy come 
and the rudiments of that knowledge should un- 
doubtedly be taught in our public schools. 

Is it making too great an assumption to say that 
all such knowledge , if it is to be of real value, must 
be based on a thorough knowledge of history? We think 
not, but if support were needed, we should find ample 
jusification in the words of Frederic Harrison when 
he says: ‘‘To know what is most really natural to 
man as a social being, he must be looked at as he ap- 
pears in a succession of ages. It is sheer presump- 
tion to attempt to remodel existing institutions 
without the least knowledge of how they were formed; 
to deal with social questions without a thought how 
society arose; to construct a social creed without an 
idea of fifty creeds which have risen and vanished 
before. Few men would intentionally attempt so 
much, but many do so unconsciously. No statesman 
or teacher can do anything alone. He must have the 
minds of those he is to guide prepared for him. They 
must concur, otherwise he is powerless.’’ 

Hence it is that all men need, in some sense, the 
knowledge and the judgment of the statesman and 
the social teacher. Progress is but the result of our 
joint public opinion, and for true progress that 
opinion must be enlightened. All other progress 
than that based on the union of many minds and a 
true conception of the future and past is Bolshevism 
pure and simple. Those who defy this power—thé 
man. the party or the class who forget it—will be 
beating themselves in vain against a wall; changing 
but not improving; moving but not advancing; roll- 
ing, as the poet says. ‘‘like a sick man on the restless 
bed of pain.’’ 

Let us not think, then, there can be any real 
progress made which is not based on a sound know- 
ledge of the living institutions and the active wants 
of mankind. If we can only act on nature so far as 
we know its laws, we can only influence society s» 
far as we understand its elements and ways. Let us 
not delude ourselves into thinking that new princi- 
ples of policy or social action can be created by them- 
selves irrespective of the past. Those rough maxims 
which we are wont to dignify by the name of princi- 
ples, may be, after all, only crude formulas and 
phrases without life or power. Only when they have 
been tested, analysed and compared with other 
phases of social life, can we be certain that.they are 
immutable truths. Nothing but a thorough know- 
ledge of the social system, based upon a thorough 
study of its growth, can give us the power we require 
to effect it. For this end we need one thing above 
all; we need history. 


Believing, then, that one of ‘the chief objects of 
study is to bring boys and girls to some knowledge 
of their environment and to fit them to become in- 
telligent citizens, we need hardly say that if the 
subject of history helps to accomplish this object, the 
public schools of our country are under the heaviest 
obligations.to foster its study, and not to treat it as 
an intruder entitled only to a seat in the corner after 
languages, mathematics, science and are have been 
comfortably provided for. ‘‘It is clear,’’ as Thomas 
Arnold has said, ‘‘that in whatever it is our duty to 
act, those matters, also, it is our duty to study.’’ 



































PACIFIC COAST 











.estful and invigorating holiday. 





We offer trips through scenic wonderlands 
via both rail and boat, stopover points such as 
Jasper Park and Mount Robson, with delight- 
ful new territory to explore, which affords a 











2 EASTERN CANADA ~ 
Various all-rail routes, or on comfortable » Great 
Lakes Boats. Satisfy that desire to visit the old 
home; or. does business call you Eastward? Would 


ALASKA 
The land of the Midnight Sun. 








The 


Garden Spot and Summer Resort of the 
Great North. We will be glad to help 

























































For further information 
Call on any agent Canadian National Railways, 
or write Jos. Madiil, D.P.A., Edmonton 








‘J you enjoy a visit to well-known resorts ¢ We can you plan a most interesting trip to 
meet your desire for variety or rest. Alaska. 
‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED”’ 

4) Canadian National All-Steel Coast to Coast Train, carries steel Observation-Compartment Car, steel 
4) Standard Sleepers, steel Diner and steel Tourist Car, also steel Day Coaches and Colonist Car. Th 
i} Observation Car is equipped with radio for the entertainment of passengers. 

HE This train leaves Edmonton daily at 7:30 a.m. Past-bound, arriving Toronto,Ottawa and Montreal in less 

than three days, serving all Ontario, Quebee and the Maritime Provinces. 
Westbound, the ‘‘Continental Limited”? leaves Edmonton at 11.25 p.m., and reaches Vancouver i 
hours, making immediate connections for Washington, Oreg°n and California points. 
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Just the ball for the Httle folks A very fine practice bell for small 
; size No. 3; hools; hand-sewn; fitted with 
same bladder is supplied — schools; ; 
this ball as used in our Official . standard bladder. 


Complete— 


Extra Bladder 
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10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. s. 
Saskatoon Toronto Winnipeg 
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